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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


1899 MODHL. 
More New Features :—A BACK SPACE KEY. 





work IN SIGHT 


Ideal Keyboard. 


SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 
PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE. 

52 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 


Write for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch: 4, Temple St. | Belfast Branch: 7, Garfield Street. 
Liverpool Branch: 184,Chapel Street | Cardiff Branch: 28, Mount Stuart 
Sheffield Agency : 1, High Street. Square. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: 11, Shake- | Leeds Agency : 32, Woodhouse Lane. 
speare Street. Manchester Agency: 75, Princess St. 
Glasgow Agency : 27, Royal Exchange Square. 








THE GRAND CLO REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 


CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s, 14d., 26, 9d., 
4s, 6d., lls., and 22s, 


EASIEST BooTs IN THE WORLD. 
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Patentees of PANN 

Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “K” Waterproof and ‘“ Adapted” Boots. 
A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd, 
47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of st, Helen’s Place), 
353, STRAND, W.C. (Next OAD 
5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (Opposite Shacklewell Lane), 








USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL © 
PENCILS © 


ss ein BLAISDELL 


SELF-POINTING. 
3 ALL COLOURS. 
ALL GRADES. 
No Waste. Best Leads. 


EVERYWHERE. Sample Box 1/- 


BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL 
PENCILS | 


Seni = BLAISDELL 


SELF-POINTING. 
9 ALL COLOURS. 
ALL GRADES. 


No Waste. Best Leads. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Sample Box 1/- 


BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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& CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 
“A brilliant book.” —Sketch. 
“Particularly good,”—Academy. 
6s,, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Llangollen : Darlington & 


-DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M, the Queen, 

“ Sir H Ponsonby is commanded the Queen 
to thank Mr. for a copy, of Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

Edited gene DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
ps by BARTHOLOMEW, 

Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN 
Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
Minister ; r JOH 

LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 





E E ° 
TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
Hae TH, WELLS. and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBUURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEUN- 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and 
BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 


MALE ptt AS eed WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 
LLANDRINDOD WELIS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or 
in Bome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the 
usual scope of such volumes! 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 

Live l Daily Post. 

** Most emphatically tops them all,””—~ Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. 

Sixty Dlustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London : 
Simpxin, Marswatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 
he Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers’, 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


““THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many belpful suggestions,” 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 


int 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 

The Expository Times says: ‘‘ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, w th their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillinge.”’ 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 


1s. 6d., post free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 
tures on the Spiritual rw of Nonconformity, 
By P, T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.O. 
- The Manchester Guardian says: ‘Explains the 
position of religious Dissent with great force and 
eloquence,” 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
rice 1s, 6d., free, 
THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
probe. 
Spectator says: ‘‘ We make no apology, even 


during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book.” : . 





21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC; 








BLACKIE, & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ VICTORIAN ERA SERIES,” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY and the CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev, CHARLES W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely, 2s. 6d. 
Recent Volumes of the Series, 

Recent Advances in Astronomy. By| Provident Societies and Industrial 

A. H, FISON,-D.80, Lond. 2s. 6d. Welfare, By .W. BRABROOK, C.B., Registrar 


London in the Reign of Victoria. By of Friendly Socicties, 2s, 6d. 
G. LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A, 23. 6d. 


Eng | Trad its 

lish National Education. By H) The Free-Trade Movement and it 

HOLMAN, M.A., formerly Professor of Educa, Results, By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., 
tion in Aberystwyth University College. 2s, 6d. | Principal of the Birkbeck Institution. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS of NELSON. By Wittiam O'Connor Morrts, M A. 
Illustrated from Capt. Mahan’s “ Sea Power,” and with a Portrait of Lord Nelson. 3s, 6d. ‘ 
The Times says: —“ The articles are clearly and attractively written, and the author has studied with 
intelligence the leading authorities on his subject, especially Capt. Mahan, who has placed at his disposal 
some of the maps and diagrams employed in his own works on ‘ Sea Power.’’ 


SKETOHES of the GREEK DRAMATIC POETS. By ©. Hanes Keene, M.A,, 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, 3s, 6d. , 

Five Lectures on Ajschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the Classical and Romantic Drama, 

The Irish Times says :—“ Such lectures as these will be perused by all scholars with sincere pleasure. 

They give life to the dry bones of old history and literature, and vastly illuminate,a classic period from 

which all the art of the modern world has derived its inspiration.....,A book which will teach every reader 

of it to think, Alike in point of learning and of refiectiun, its chapters are excellent, and we commend 
them to the attention of all students of letters.” 


LANDMARKS in ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By Grorar Townsenp 
WARNER. M.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 5s, a iat 
The pu of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our Economic History, and to show 
the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events and policies upon the development of 
England’s Industrial Wealth and Power. 


THE SCIBNOE of LIFE. By J. Arraur Tuomson, M.A. (“Victorian Era 
Series,”’) 2s. 6d, (On February 15. 


HORAOCE.—The ODES. BookI. Edited by SrepHen Gwynn, B.A., late Scholar 
and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
The First Volume of BLACKIE’S LATIN SERIES, edited by Prof. TYRRELL. 

The Speaker says :— The introduction on Horace and his work is very pleasantly written......the 
translations offered are characterised by literary sense and poetical feeling combined with sonnd.scholar- 
ship...... the notes are judicious and sound; they seem to reveal the practised teacher. Text, notes, and 
vocabulary are all clearly printed. On the whole, we have here a text-book distinctly in advance, both 
porno gong § and pedagogically, of the majority of school-books, and withal at the very reasonable 
price of 1s, 6d.”’ 


OICERO.—The FIRST CATILINE ORATION. Book I. Edited by C. Harnes 
KEENE, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queeh’s College, Cork. Iliustrated, is, 6d, 


THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Edited by P. B. Hatcomne, M.A., King’s College, 
Cambridge. Illustrated. 1s, 6d, ’ 

*,* This editicn is specially suited to cantidates in the Examinations of the College of Preceptors, the 
lyrical paris being omitted from the Greek text, but the omission being supplied by a rendering into 
English prose, 

MAOCAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON. Edited by Jonn Downie, M.A., Ex «miner 
in History to Edinburgh University. [Nearly ready. 


A NEW SEQUEL to EUOLID. By Prof. W. J. Ditwortn,M A. 2s. 6d. 
Part I, EXEROISES on the FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID. 1s. ‘ 
oun ae DIFFICULT EXERCISES on the FIRST FOUR BOOKS, and EXERCISES on 
B . 2s. 

The Guardian says :—* Mr. Dilworth has in it skilfully arranged and collected in a handy form some 
of the best-known oftenest-quoted extra propositions, given usually in odd corners of text-books of 
Euclid...... The notes at the end of the Second Book are worthy of study.” 

LAYNG’S ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Editor of “ Layng’s Euclid.” 
With or without ANSWERS, 4s. 6d. 

The Journal of Education says :—‘‘ The examples are extremely numerous ..... It would be difficult to 
suggest any point in which they might be extended or improved. The treatment of the theory of arithmetic 
is detailed, and at the same time clear and interesting.” 

EXEROISES in ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Laynxa, M.A. Being the Exercises of 
the above, published separately. 

Part I, (6,000 Exercises), without ANSWERS, ls.; with ANSWERS, Is. 6d. 

Part IL. (8,500 Exercises), without ANSWERS, 1s. 6d. ; with ANSWERS, 2s, 

THE GROWTH of GREATER BRITAIN. A Reading Book for Schoole. By F. 
B, KIRKMAN, B.A., formerly scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fully illustrated, 1s. 9d. _ 

The Speaker says :—“ A luminous sketch of the rise and expansion of British Colonies and Dependencies 
in every quarter of the globe. The narrative abounds in facts picturesquely stated, and is freely illustrated 
by maps, portraits, and cther pictorial aids to interpretation,” 

THE GEOGRAPHY of GREATER BRITAIN. A Readiog Book for Schools. 
Fally Illustrated. 1s. 9d. P 

This book contains an account of the Geography of the British Colonies and Dependencies, It aims at 
giving not a mass of dry facts and statistics, but a clear and picturesque general account of the physical 
features, productions, political and trade relations of Britain over seas. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE, 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. C, H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Smiru, | Merchant of Venice, The. 


Edited by 
M.A., Reetor of Stirling High School. 1s 6d. H. L, WITHERS, B.A. 1s 6d, 
Ooriolanus. Edited by E. K. CHAMPERS, midsummer Night's Dream, A. Edited 


» by EDMUND K, CHAMBERS, B.A, 1s. 6d. 
line. Edited by A. J. AL : 
Oe ea? +5. Wratt, MLA. | ced the Secend. Béited by 0. H. 


Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Cuamners, BERTCRD, 550.0, 30, 08. 
! 


BA ie 6 ee te Gesnen 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moone a Ray eR ah Age y 
SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. ° 
Julius Cesar Edited by A. D. INNES, Tempest, The. Edited by F. 8S. Boas, 


M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College. 1s. 6d. 


Twelfth Night. Edited by Arruur D. 


INNES, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lirrzp, Old Bailey. 


M,A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 1s. 
Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cuampers, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. BIRRELL’S NEW WORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. net. 


The LAW and HISTORY of 
COPYRIGHT in BOOKS. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., 


One of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Quain Professor of 
Law at University College, London. 





“ Exceedingly interesting; an admirable work of 
reference.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Birrell hae...... contrived to convey in @ com- 
pact form a great deal of trustworthy and interesting 
information.”— Daily News. 

“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always persuasive and 
always literary—even when he writes a law book. I» 
his newly published volume be has compressed a 
surprising amount of valuable information and illus- 
trative comment on the origin of the copvright.”” 

Daily Mail. 


2 vols., price 21s, 


MYSTERIES of POLICE 
and CRIME: 


A General Survey of Wrongdoing and 
its Pursuit. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
(one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons). 
* Major Griffiths’s two volumes are most fascinating 
and absorbingly interesting.” — Punch. 


“ Ably writter, comprehensive, and interesting »* 
it is, the book is sure to be widely read.””—Scotsman. 


NEW WORK BY MR. R. KEARTON. 
Price 6s, 


WILD LIFE at HOME: 


How to Study and Photograph it. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS.. 


Author of “ With Nature and a Camera,” “ Britis 
Birds’ Nests,” &c, 


With REMBRANDT FRONTISPIECE and about 
100 Illustrations from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 


“No book of the season is more sure of a warm 
welcore than this delightful volume of Messrs 
Richard and Cherry Kearton. We can safely 
prophesy for it a widespread popularity, for it is 
written on simple and practical lines, and is illus- 
trated by the finest collection of nature photographs 
we have ever seen. Mr. R. Kearton writes in a very 
lively way, and his brother’ 8 photographs are full of 
suggestion and charm.”’— Bookman. 





READY SHORTLY, price és, 


THE SHELLBACK; 


Or, at Sea in the 'Sixties. 
By ALEC J. BOYD. 
Edited by ARCHIE CAMPBELL. 
“This is a plain, straightforward narrative of 
hardships endured on an American vessel from the 
Antarctic to Calloa, the Guano Islands, and round the 


Horn to England, and gives a graphic account of life 
on board an American sailing ship.” 


SIXPENNY EDITION now ready of 


CATRIONA, 


BY 
R. L. STEVENSON, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
“1812.” 
NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 


By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING, 
and 50 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches 
and Paintings. 1 vol., 6s. 


MARYSIENKA: MariedelaGrange 


d@'Arquien, Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641-1716, 
By WA Scuwskr Author of * the Great” 

oy by Lady MARY LOYD. With Portrait. 
vol 


net. 

, pee. WwW. L. athe Poth the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The 

a eer years of the monarchy fo! romance, 

M. Wi covetructs scene out of a few sen 

a character out of stray 
erences contemporary Seibe But the scenes are 

vivid and the characters live.” 


THE CUBAN and PORTO RICAN 


Galira pens, By Pm a y= HARDING DAVIS. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. [/mmediately. 


A JOURNEY in MOROCCO 


(MOGR EB-EL-ACKSA). By R. = CUNNINGHAME 
RAHAM. Witha Portrait. 1 vol, Sve, 98. 

me ATHENZUM.— There are bite cf di deseniption that may 

be quoted as jewels of their kind, for nowhere else are impres- 

sions rendered with such freshness and convincing truth, 

» ~=o the book must be pronounced both admirable and 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. BY T. Nelson Page. 


rated. 1 vol 
The Mo AILY MAIL One ot read this novel without 
being deeply meres by_its p— 1 literary beauties and its 
human interest. It is tender, mellow, and sweet ; exhaling the 
flavour of all that is best and most admirable in American life.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eliza 


BETH ROBINS (C. E. Rarmonp). 1 vol., 6s. 


‘hird Impressio 
The STANDARD.—“ A remarkable book, full A pom soapelem, 
of strong feeling ; it shows descriptive power beyond th the com- 
mon experience of life, and it is Bid in good, simple, aud very 
human English.” 


GLORIA MUNDL By Harold 


FREE 
The D. ih : CHRONICLE. —* Mr, Hala Pe Trede ic has here 
achieved a triumph of characterisation rare inceed in fiction, 
even in such fiction as is given us by our greatest.” 


THE HOUSE of HIDDEN TREA- 


SURE. By MAXWELL GRAY. 1 vol., 6s. [3rd Impression. 
The DAILY MA IL.—* A book to be bought and read, and 
read again and again. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 2i, Bedford St., W.C. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained ; or 
——" Sets may be had separately * for 
3s 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T, COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN, 


tences —y a he ma! 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINOSLAY. 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


WITH: ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
8vo, 2is. net. 
A book at oh ence iaews 





gy ent, variety, and 
apo —** The general verdict on this will be 

y Oho om welebty ond valuable contribution on the 
tal ia wea ata pt 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Pro 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 40 Monthly Volumes 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 

Vol. I. “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ Comedy of 
Errors,”’ “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Camb Th te introducti ud notes 
strike us a ene sdmirable—at once illuminating ‘and concise.” 


MACMILLAN’S WI NEW & RECENT NOVELS 
ASHES of “EMPIRE By Robert 


Ww. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow,” &c., &c. 

Punch.— 4 touching story, ad admirably toid, of true, self- 
sacc ficing love....There is a bright fature for the prin- 
cipal personages ‘of this teilliantly writ hose fate 
tue reader, while eeenins tes eis _egeoreale foots through the 
tense breathlessly, interested. Em lly is ‘ Ashes 
of Sain aceeeat by The Baron de RoW 

URTH IMPRESSION. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a 


Romance. BY, MAUSIOR 3 HEWLETT. 
Daily News. oy gallant tale, abounding in 5 fp cunpeters 
delicately ovine and carried out with spirit and distinct 


THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION, 


THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 
a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE, 

*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America 

st James's Gazette.—“ Of the many novels of adventure that 
havea appeared of late, there is not one which combines grace of 
ment with continuity of interest to the same extent as 

this de delightful story,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. mn 


Spectator.— 
setting forth with nintratle s -B licity | unfore=d pathos the 
trials and self-sacrifice of a missionary in the South Seas.” 


THE CHEAP | EDITIONS OF 


Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo, in green cloth, 2s. each; or in red cloth, 
gilt lettered, "Qs 6d. each. 
Sale over Twoand a Half Millio.» Copies. 
JUST ISSUED IN CHEAP FORM. 


LADY GRACE. 16th Thousand. . 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 


18th Thousand. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 38th 
tra crown 8vo, gilt a 8s. 6d, net, 


__ Thousand. 
HOME LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 


Written by _— M. EARLE in the Year 1898, 
Tlustrated by ——_ 8, gathered by — 
Author of “ Bal Thine, orks, and Happenin 


of Olden F Spal 
Spectator.—“* These few specimens of pm) wealth of in- 
formation which Mise Es Earle has put into this pw ng volume, 
arranging it, we may say, with the grea’ test skill 


NEW AND REVISED 4 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE to the Death of ON 
Anne. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Hon. D 
In 3 vols., pats! 36s. net. 


BOOK FOR BOYS. 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. By Her- 


BERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Speater.—“ Adventures which, it properly distetonted, Le 
have made the whole life of Met e of 
citement, are crowded into the brief agate of seven or eight 
years.....A capital book for boss. 


BY HENRY ARTAUR JONES. 


THE PHYSICIAN. An Original 











Play in Four Acts. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TEp, London, 
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The Literary Week. 


Lorp ArcHIBALD CaMPBELL’s proposal to perpetuate 
William Black’s memory, by placing a lifeboat bearing 
his name in some station in the West Highlands, seems to 
us a very fitting and excellent one. We shall be glac to 
receive subscriptions to this end, and forward them to the 
Editor of Zhe Oban Times, who, we understand, has the 
matter in hand. 





Tue February issue of Scribner's Magazine contains the 
second instalment of Robert Louis Stevenson’s letters. 
Written in his twenty-fifth year, mainly from Edinburgh, 
they are stimulating and delightful reading. We shall 
return to them next week. Meanwhile, we quote a 
passage giving an account of his first meeting with Mr. 
W. E. Henley: 


Yesterday, Leslie Stephen, who was down here [at 
Edinburgh] to lecture, called on me and took me up to see 
a poor fellow, a poet who writes for him, and who has been 
eighteen months in our infirmary, and may be, for all I 
know, eighteen months more. It was very sad to see him 
there, in a little room with two beds, and a couple of sick 
children in the other bed. A girl came in to visit the 
children and played dominoes on the counterpane with 
them ; the gas flared and crackled, the fire burned ina dull, 
economical way; Stephen and I sat on a couple of chairs, 
and the poor fellow sat up in his bed with his hair and 
beard all tangled, and talked as cheerfully as if he had 
been in a king’s palace, or the great King’s palace of the 

- blue air. He has taught himself two languages since he 
has been lying there. I shall try to be of use to him. 


In this connexion we may recall the impression 
Stevenson made on Mr. Henley when he visited him in 
the Edinburgh Hospital : 

APPARITION. 


Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered : in his face-- 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist : 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist, 


In the disturbances that are now agitating Samoa, 
‘‘Vailima,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s house, has been 
looted. 


THe spectacle of booksellers and librarians exercising 
the duties of censor of morals has never been an agreeable 
one to us, but we cannot consider that there is much logic 
in the proceedings now being taken against Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., in the Strand Division. Apparently for no 
other reason than that Mr. Smith’s firm has boycotted 
certain novels, an attempt is being made by Mr. Mullett 
Ellis, who happens to be the author of one of these 
novels, to unseat him, and represent the constituency in 
his stead. Were Mr. Ellis a political opponent we could 
understand the situation better; but he isnot. In addition 
to being the author of the work in question, he is a 
member of the Primrose League. 





Mr. Conan Doyte and Mr. Kipling were both asked 
for their support, and both, in their replies, very properly 
distinguished between Mr. Smith as bookseller and Mr, 
Smith as legislator. Mr. Kipling wrote: ‘‘I cannot see 
my way to join in the plan you suggest. I do not like the 
W.H. Smith monopoly, from which I have also suffered ; 
but if the Mr. Smith in Parliament does his duty, and 
votes straight on the Naval Estimates, I do not think it is 
fair to worry him on account of the performances of 
Messrs. Smith.” It is fair, perhaps, to worry him; but 
not in this way. As Mr. Conan Doyle remarks, the 
worrying should come from the Authors’ Society. 


Once again—this time by the Chronicle—Mr. William 
Sharp has been taxed with the distinction of being Fiona 
Macleod. On being requested for an authoritative com- 
munication on the subject, Mr. Sharp replied to us: 


If I desired to auswer the question raised by the 
Chronicle, I could wish no better or more influential 
periodical than the AcaDEMy wherein either to disclaim 
or affirm the assertion in question. 

But I am in honour bound to respect Miss Macleod’s 
wishes of silence as to her identity : and I may add that I 
have, therefore, nothing to say on the point at issue, either 


in the ACADEMY or elsewhere. 
Witt1aAM SHARP. 


So Fiona Macleod remains the lady in the iron mask, 
and Mr. Sharp the most flattering letter writer of our 
acquaintance. 


Witt the Queen accept the copy of Mr. Walsh’s Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement which was sent to her from 














the Albert Hall on Tuesday night, with ten thousand 
requests that she would read it? We do not know. It is 
interesting to find that this controversial and historical 
work is in its fifth edition, completing thirty-two thousand 
copies. 


Blackwood’s thousandth number, which has already 
reached its third edition, is a portly handful indeed. 
It runs to three hundred pages less five, and is a most 
interesting miscellany of story, criticism, and adventure. 
Mr. Lang opens the ball with a poem on the great men 
of Maga’s birth—Scott and Wilson and Hogg. Maga 
reaches four figures auspiciously. 


Tue new “ Nox Ambrosian ’’—the author of which is 
not stated, but we have a guess—is livelier than some of 
the old, if not so vigorous. Here is a passage: 


SHEPHERD. 
O man! It’ll no hae far to gang. But I’m weary o’ the 
stage. Whatthink ye o’ modern poetry, Mr. De Quinsby ” 
[EneuisH OpruM-EaTER fingers his pill-box, but finally 
replaces it in his pocket. 


ENGLISH OpruM-EATER. 
A great poet died but lately, Mr. Hogg-—— 


NorrTH. 

A very great poet. The name of Tennyson will be 
revered so long as the memory of English literature 
endures. But what would Alfred have been but for the 
sage counsel of ‘crusty Christopher’? The discipline 
was painful to the young poet at the time, but he was wise 
enough to profit by it. His note of patriotism, I am glad 
to think, has been well caught up by Mr. Kipling. 


ENGLISH OpiIuM-EATER. 
A wonderfully vigorous and versatile writer, sir; but we 
still have one great poet of the older generation. 


SHEPHERD. 
Ye mean Mr. Swinburne? He’s a wee thing ower 
luscious for ma taste. 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Mine he pleases to perfection. 


NoRTH. 

A vice of most of the others, as of their brothers the 
novelists, is introspection and the possession by vague and 
ill-understood ideas. For example, there’s Mr. David- 
son—— 

SHEPHERD 

A Scotsman—speak weel o’m—— 


NoRTH. 

Mr. Davidson can write pretty songs that might almost 
have been made by you, James. But he must needs 
expound theories and philosophies, and so he comes to 
grief. 





Anp Mr. Gosse will hardly be expected to like this. 
The Shepherd has been speaking of Mr. Henderson’s 
volume as Scottish Vernacular Poetry. Christopher North 
replies : 


Such a happy combination of taste and learning is not 
too common nowadays. There are plenty of pedants on 
the one hand, like Mr. Furnivall, and plenty of dilettanti 
on the other, like Mr. Gosse; but not many who possess 
both learning and discrimination, 
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SHEPHERD. 


Is yon the Maister Gosse or Guse wha ance preshoomed 
to speak o’ “‘ Mary Ferrier” °? Haw! haw! haw! 


Norra. 


Yes; and he has committed a thousand other gross 
blunders for which a schoolboy would be scourged. 


Before leaving Maga’s Number M. we might whisper 
that the author of the anonymous chapter from the New 
Gibbon—a nice piece of political satire—is not totally 
unacquainted with the duties of special correspondent for 
the Daily Mail. 


Tue Art Journal having lived fifty years, the proprietors 
have arranged for a jubilee series of twelve monthly parts 
which shall illustrate the progress of English Art during 
that period, and also the progress that has been made in 
the journalism of Art. The first number contains steel 
engravings after Turner and Lawrence, and an appreciation 
of the work of a comparatively young painter in those 
days, one Thomas Sidney Cooper. The experiment is, we 
think, very interesting. 


WE would crown Mr. Andrew Lang if we wished to 
reward the critic who can be most genially angry. Just 
now Mr. Lang is upholding in Zongman’s Mr, Nutt’s 
complaint in the Acapemy, that the public and the libraries 
are indifferent to works of research. Mr. Lang cannot 
get the recent ‘ proceedings” of a certain learned society 
at the London Library, or at another large library. Both 
these institutions began to take them in, and have left 
off. ‘ Look,” says Mr. Lang, “at such a theme as the 
Gnosticism of Savages. I can imagine none more curious, 
but who cares? Not the Bishops.” Poe said: ‘As a 
literary people we are one vast perambulating humbug,” and 
Mr. Lang thanks him for that word. People read novels, 
although ‘‘ Mr. Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages is a 
thrilling book.” Mr. Lang adds: “New novels are literature 
to the literary world.” Meanwhile, Mr. Lang’s own novel, 
Parson Kelly, is appearing in Longman’s, and he particu- 
larly recommends Mord Em’ly. Mr. Lang is not incon- 
sistent; he wants books of research and he wants good 
novels, for he reads both, and many papers too. The 
public has not time to read both, so it takes its choice. 





Next Wednesday Mr. Ruskin will enter upon his 
eightieth year. He was born in Brunswick-square, in 
Bloomsbury, on February 8, 1819, the same year in 
which the Queen was born. There is talk of a testimonial 
signed by his admirers. This strikes us as an unnecessary 
project, and one which is more calculated to disturb the 
serenity of Mr. Ruskin’s retired life than to give him 
pleasure. 





Tus week we give the last of our series of portraits of 
French authors at home. Ernest Renan, author of the 
Life of Christ, is the subject. It will soon be eight years 
since Renan died. His biography, by Madame Darmesteter, 
which appeared in French and English in 1897, is not 
likely soon to be excelled as a charming and beautiful 
record, 
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ERNEST RENAN. 
From a Photograph by Dornach et Cie., Paris. 


Aprorus of book distribution in America, concerning 
which we printed last week a letter from Messrs. Double- 
day, McClure & Co., an amusing project is put forward in 
the Dial. Recalling the successful adventure of Mr. 
Caleb Atwater, who sold copies of his History of Ohio at 
the buyers’ own doors, a correspondent suggests that in 
such a practice is ‘‘a bonanza for some literary celebrity 
who is bold enough to embrace it. Imagine Mr. Marion 
Crawford drawing up to your door in a Roman chariot 
with a supply of Ave Roma Immortalis, or Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn in a jinrikisha with a lapful of his latest Japanese 
studies, or Colonel Roosevelt dashing up on a mustang 
with a knapsack full of his forthcoming Rough Riders and 
a commissary wagon with the rest of the edition following 
behind! Who could resist the temptation to buy, 
especially when the distinguished author could without 
any extra charge put his autograph on the fly-leaf while 
you were fumbling in your pockets for the money?” 


Enetisn authors might take the hint. Mr. Kipling, in 
a torpedo catcher, could visit the sea-board towns and send 
off boatloads of A Fleet in Being; Mr. Crockett might 
peddle his works from a colporteur’s knapsack; Mr. 
Hewlett, lance in rest, could draw rein before the house, 
and fling down a copy of his romance wrapped up in a 
gauntlet; ,and so forth. 





Tue above suggestions are, of course, ironical, We do 


not mean them. Authors seem ready to do and tolerate so 
much that we hasten to make this statement. In the cur- 
rent Pearson’s Magazine is an article entitled ‘‘ Authors at 
Play,” wherein the side of a literary man’s life which 
ought to be his own property is given to the public with 
every frankness. Mr. Hall Caine, it seems, “loves the 
heather” by way of play, and there is the inevitable 
photograph of him loving the heather in a graceful 
negligé pose. Mr. Silas K. Hocking “ plays tennis,” and 
behold the gifted author of Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s books 
racquet in hand. (It is, of course, not tennis, but lawn 
tennis.) Mr. Haggard “farms.” Hence a portrait of Mr. 
Haggard carrying a gun and a satchel, as all farmers do. 
Finally, ‘‘ Mr. Fred Whishaw bathes.” Singular person! 
Three views of Mr. Fred Whishaw follow. In one, 
practically naked, he prepares to dive, in another he dives, 
in the third he stands on the bottom and gazes around. 
Prodigious ! 


Mr. Rusxtn once said that if an angel visited England 
her sportsmen would be out at once with their guns to 
shoot the winged visitant. Mr. Watts, R.A., is of the 
same opinion. He hates the slaughter of little birds that 
they may be pillaged of their plumage to make Bond- 
street gay. So he is painting, for exhibition in London, a 
picture with a purpose. It will present an altar on which 
are heaps of feathers, and over which bends an angel of 
compassion, one of Dante’s “ birds of God.” 
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Mr. Paterson, one-of the winners of last week’s Prize 
Competition, writes: “ The competitions, covering so much 
ground of general interest to the public, seem to me to be 
not the least successful feature of your entertaining pub- 
lication. Is there not also room within your scope for 
lending a hand at times to some much needed reform— 
é.g., some competition wherein six or eight or ten good 
reasons, briefly condensed, should be stated in favour: of 
cremation over earth-burial; or points which are most 
pressing in educational reform? TI trust these do not 
wander too far off ground which is purely literary.” We 
fear that they do. 


Wirz reference to our Prize Competition of two weeks 
ago, when we asked our readers to supplement a list of 
twenty-eight books presented by Mr. Birrell to a public 
institution, a correspondent sends us particulars of the 
balance of Mr. Birrell’s gift. This is the complete list: 
Meditations and Reflections: Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
The Imitation of Christ, Bacon’s Essays, Sartor Resartus. 
Politics: Burke’s Selected Works, Bright's Speeches, Bage- 
hot’s Zhe English Constitution. Biography and History : 
Plutarch’s Lives, Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, Lockhart’s 
Lives of Scott and Burns, Boswell’s Johnson, Oarlyle’s 
Oliver Cromwell, French Revolution, Past and Present, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and Macaulay’s History. Poetry : 
Pope’s Jliad and Odyssey, Longfeliow’s Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth (Mr. Morley’s edition), 
and The Golden Treasury of Song. Fiction: Don Quizote, 
Th: Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Antiquary, Guy Mannering, Heart of Midlothian, Old 
Mortality, Waverley, Bride of Lammermoor. Miscellaneous : 
Essays of Elia, Selections from William Hazlitt, Hugh 
Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters, Sheridan’s Plays, and 
Macaulay’s Essays. 


In making the presentation, the Member for the West 
Fifeshire Parliamentary Division remarked that the best 
way of showing what could be done was to do it yourself. 
He had, accordingly, laid out exactly £5 in the purchase of 
books in which, he had no hesitation in saying, a consider- 
able portion of the wit and wisdom of the world—its 
accumulated treasures—were embodied. The character of 
the collection was without fear and without reproach, and 
each volume might be read over and over again. Some of 
the books needed to be tackled, but everyone would repay 
it. 


“©, K. 8.” prints the following letter from Mr. Hall 
Caine in the J/lustrated London News this week : 


Greeba Castle, Isle of Man. 
27 Jan., 99. 

My pEAR S——,—You ask me can I give you any in- 
formation about my story, The Drunkard, ‘‘ who publishes 
it, and how?” After all that has been said about my story 
under this title, and about my proposed methods of pub- 
lishing it, it may be a shock to you to hear that no such 
story, no such subject, no such title, and no such methods 
of publishing have ever for one instant had any place in 
my plans, You will ask me why I have not contra- 
dicted a report which has gone so far? For the same 
reason that I have not contradicted a hundred other reports 
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concerning my doings, or supposed doings—because it is 
impossible to rectify every error, and if you correct one 
out of many you seem by implication to authenticate all 
the rest. Moreover, my experience has been that it is 
worse than useless to contzadict an erroneous statement. 
If alie is spicy enough it will go far, and no denial in the 
world will overtake it. Four or five years ago somebody 
told the public that I thought “all women inferior to all 
men.” This wise word being nearly the opposite of my 
belief I contradicted the report, but the contradiction was 
never heard of by anybody, and the lie went on poisoning 
for me that part of the public which I desired beyond any 
other. Two years ago somebody else said that by authoris- 
ing an “interview” some days before the publication of 
my last book I was attempting to advertise my own 
work. This being the exact reverse of what I had really 
done, I asked the interviewer to explain that I had ex- 
pressly forbidden the publication of the interview until five 
days after the publication of the book, but nobody took 
any heed of the explanation, and the first statement went 
on and on. A month ago some irreverent humorist 
announced that I had likened my face to the face of Christ, 
and though the jest was too foolish and too blasphemous 
for notice, I was foolish enough to notice it, but no one 
regards my denial and the lie still lives and flourishes. 
Unlike these reports the report you refer to is quite harm- 
less, and only silly in the supposition that any man who 
knows the public as I ought to know it would call his book 
by a name so stupid and impossible; but though you 
should publish this contradiction (as you are welcome to 
do) I know I shall read in the books of reference for the 
year 1900 that in 1899 I published a story called 7'he 
Drunkard. 

The moral seems to be that it is folly to contradict any- 
thing. The more reason there is to contradict an erroneous 
statement the less wisdom there is in contradicting it. 

With thanks and greeting, 
My dear S——, 
Hat CAINE. 





Mr. Rupyarp KipirneG, who is now in America on a 
short visit, recently presented a set of his works to a 
captain in the American Navy, accompanied by these 
verses : 

Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning tower 
Bossing eight hundred men. 

Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine; 

But you take care of ten thousand tons 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 

Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handie my style ; 

But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile, 


A aoop story of a Marryat novel is told by a writer in 
the Church Gazette. A philanthropic lady in a fishing 
village offered to read tu a class of young fellows, and hit 
upon Frank Mildmay as a likely book. As the story pro- 
gressed, and the Captain’s language grew in intensity, she 
was constrained to substitute such harmless expressions as 
“dear me” and “bother it” for some of the originals. 
All, however, was going well until, during the Bible 
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reading, one lad picked up the book and found out how 
the class had been defrauded. He thereupon told his 
fellows, and they taxed their benefactor with the bowdleri- 
sation of good literature. She admitted it, and promised 
to amend her fault, resolving, however, in her own mind to 
continue to soften Marryat here and there. But her end 
was defeated, for the boys bought another copy, and one of 
them checked her off in a loud voice until she could hold 
out no longer. 





Tue Chicago Dial, in reviewing a large batch of new 
books of verse, is severe upon certain names which are 
usually treated with reverence or respect in this country. 
Mr. Meredith’s Odes in Contribution to the Song of Frensh 
History, for example, provokes this comment: ‘These 
tailings of Mr. Meredith’s ore are not rich enough to be 
worth treatment. What was once merely an affectation 
with him has become a disease, and we have no wish to 
inquire too curiously into his understanding of ‘ incalescent 
scorpions’ and ‘hydrocephalic aérolites,’ or to ask his 
interpretation of that Jabberwocky verse, 

The friable and the grumous, Cizzards both.” 
And of Songs of Action the same critic writes: ‘‘If Dr. 
Conan Doyle has any regard for what is left of his literary 
reputation, he will allow his Songs of Action to remain the 
only volume of verses to which his name is attached.” It 
is piquant to see ourselves as cousins see us. 


A rew weeks ago we reproduced the cover of a new 
American journal, Public Opinion, which seemed to 
approximate more nearly to the cover of the AcaDEMy 
than it perhaps ought to have done. The editor now 
writes to explain that the cover was the result of the 
imperfectly-understood instructions received by the artist, 
and a new one has been substituted. Hence we no longer 
feel as sincerely flattered as we did. Public Opinion, by 
the way, is a well edited summary of the week’s events. 


Sir Joun Lvussock’s Pleasures of Life, which began its 
career in 1887, and in 1890 had already reached a twentieth 
edition, is now re-issued at sixpence, together with its 
second part. It isin the chapter on the Choice of Books 
that Sir John Lubbock gives his celebrated list of a 
hundred best books. The Pleasures of Life has already 
had a career as a shilling book. One wonders if the 
sixpenny form will be its last incarnation. 


In publishing some particulars of the libraries in our 
great public schools a fortnight ago, we regretted that in 
only a few cases were we able to indicate the favourite 
reading of the boys. A correspondent now kindly sends 
us an analysis of books taken from the Tonbridge school 
library in one year. It is interesting to note that among 
novelists Ainsworth is the favourite, and Marryat a good 
second. 


Vols. 
History, Politics, ee ‘ Sank 
Sports and Pastimes ... : ae a 
Science and Natural History .. as oe 
Poetry ... a is wi si os 3 ae 
Biography a hat was or 
Art, Archeology, AaiRitichene A oe 
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NovELs. 
Ainsworth s ee Rig ai, «33 
Marryat .. 1 io sal hes we 1 
Marion Center’ cs 3 bee ee 
Stevenson " ee oak ‘dg ica 
Rider Haggard. sn -_ ee a 
Lever... bie is mee 2a 
Edna Lyall oe ei ii oi a & 
Scott Rak . Ae See ov 35 
Dickens and Thackeray nal te . ' 
Other Novelists... ‘ ma aa See 
Adventure (chiefly Ballantyne) oA us ae 
Miscellaneous ... ; nn SG 





Mr. J. Low Warren has been appointed editor of the 
New Quarterly, a Church review, which starts in March 
under the auspices of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Ltd. The New Quarterly will chiefly deal with the new 
social, political, and intellectual forces arising in the 
Church. Among the articles in the first number will be 
one by Canon Scott-Holland on “ Gladstone’s Religion.” 
The price of the new review will be sixpence. 


WE join in the wide regret which is felt at the death of 
Mrs. Joseph Parker. Just a month ago we noticed, under 
the title of ‘‘A Gentle Voice,” Mrs. Parker’s volume of 
Summer Sonnets—a book which will perpetuate among a 
large circle of friends the memory of a delicately-cultured 
mind. 

Tue death has also occurred, at the age of sixty-one, of 
Mr. Edward C. Bigmore, who for thirty-three years was 
assistant to Mr. B. F. Stevens, of the United States 
Despatch Agency, 4, Trafalgar-square. Mr. Bigmore was 
an authority on early printed books, and some years ago, 
with Mr. C. W. H. Wyman, compiled an authoritative 
work on the Bibliography of Printing, published by Mr. 
Quaritch. He was a frequent attendan‘ at book auctions, 
where not a few of the literary treasures that have of 
late years found their way to America fell to his bid. 


In our article on Recent Verse last week the reviewer, in 
writing of a very sweet and simple little book called 
Legends of the Saints, by the Rev. G. N. Woodward, made 
merry over the fact that in telling the story of St. John 
and the worm the poet called the worm “she.” ‘‘ We 
never expected to live to hear a worm called ‘she,’ ”’ wrote 
the critic. The author now points out that the worm 
being a shining glow-worm it could not be anything but 
she, since it is the female that gives light to attract the 
male. This is accuracy indeed, and our reviewer can but 
bow to it. At the same time there is, perhaps, a point 
where, in ordinary non-scientific references, distinctions of 
sex may stop and the pronoun “it” be employed. And 
that the glow-worm is below that point is what our 
reviewer wished to suggest. 


A corresPponpEeNT, “G. C. M.,” points out that the 
writer of ‘Memoirs of the Moment” last week was in 
error in stating that Miss Alice Swinburne is no longer 
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living. ‘Miss Alice Swinburne,” he says, “is, I am glad 
to state, still living. I heard from her this morning, and 
als» from her only sister, Isabel. It was Miss Edith 
Swinburne who died in 1863.” 





Ay epigram, quoted in Jn Lantern Land : 
Don Quixote read romances till his wits, 
By nature weak, became extremely hazy ; 
The modern reader quite collected sits,— 
It is the writers ouly who go crazy. 


Bibliographical. 
In the current issue of Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. Arthur 
F. Davidson, discussing Dumas pére, says that ‘the only 
professed narrative of the great man’s life existent in 
English—if, indeed, it still exists—must be described 
either as an egregious parade of unsifted scandal, or at 
best as a mere compilation of the more or less amusing 


gossip freely circulating” round the character of Dumas. 
This is Mr. Davidson’s unkind way of describing the Life 


and Adventures of Alexander Dumas—a work written by Mr. 


Percy Fitzgerald, and published in two volumes about 
twenty-five years ago. That this work is out of print 
may, I think, fairly be assumed, though some copies may 
be on the shelves of the second-hand booksellers. It is at 
least certain that Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes would not now 
be accepted as genuine biography; and a satisfactory 
English Zife of Dumas has yet to be written. Mr. 
Davidson was himself the translator (eight years ago) of 
some portions of Dumas’ Mémoires, and, to show his 
impartiality, he now speaks of his version as “ rather 
inadequate ”’—a phrase which may appease the wrath of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Slowly, but surely, Bjérnson’s dramas (though not at all 
in the same proportion as his novels) are becoming known 
to the English public through translations. Ten years ago 
an American version of his Sigurd Slembe was obtainable 
in this country. It was not, however, till 1893, when 
Messrs. Longmans published Mr. William Wilson’s render- 
ing of Over fone (under the title of Pastor Sang) that a 
Bjérnson play was put prominently before the English 
reader. Then, in 1894, came Mr. Osman Edwards’s version 
of En Hanske, which he called A Gauntlet; this also was 
issued by Messrs. Longmans. It was a translation of 
Bjémnson’s revision of Hn Hanske; some time before, 
Mr. H. L. Breekstad had turned the original text of En 
Hanske into English. Now he promises us a rendering 
of the master’s Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg. It will be 
welcome, but ought not Zhe Editor, or The King, or The 
New System, or Leonarda, to have had precedence? One 
would like these to be Englished. .4 Bankruptcy has been 
performed in English in America. The only Bjérnson 
play that has been performed in England is an adaptation 
of Mr. Edwards’s translation of the revised En Hanske. 

In periodical literature how persistently old titles re- 
appear! Next month, it seems, we are to have “ a critical 
review of church work,” to be called the New Quarterly. 
We have already been presented, during the last few 
days, with a.Roman Catholic newspaper entitled the Wew 
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Era. There is no likelihood of the latter being confused, 
even for a moment, with the Zra, one of the organs of thé 
theatrical profession; and the New Quarterly, we may 
presume, will have very little in common with the New 
Quarterly which many of us read with so much interest 
a few decades ago. Nevertheless, the word ‘‘new’’ as part 
of the title of a periodical is rather to be deprecated, 
if only because the course of time necessarily renders it 
more and more inappropriate and inapplicable. 

Great interest, of course, will attach to the new series 
of literary monographs which Messrs. W. Blackwood 
announce. Speaking, however, only for myself, I confess 
to some perturbation about the Matthew Arnold of Mr. 
Saintsbury and the Robert Browning of Mr. Birrell. Mr. 
Birrell, you remember, has edited the poetry of Browning— 
“with notes”; and I recall those notes. Mr. Saintsbury, 
again, has written about Matthew Arnold in his sketch of 
the history of English Literature; and I recall the passage. 
One must not prejudge; and at the same time there is no 
harm, I hope, in giving expression to a little personal 
anxiety. 

We shall all of us, I think, turn to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Autobiography and Letters with pleasurable anticipation. I 
wonder whether the letters will include one which I read 
within the last twelvemonth, and in which the good lady 
professed herself quite bewildered by the change brought 
about in the world of fiction by the abolition of the three- 
volume novel. She was offering a story for publication, 
and seemed not to know what, under existing conditions, 
she ought to ask for it. She was emphatically one of “ the 
old guard,” and had not had time in which to adapt herself 
thoroughly to the circumstances of modern literary labour. 


The lady novelists should really be more careful. One 
of them has been taking up the cudgels in the interests of 
the rest, and in the course of her protest refers airily to 
‘Susan Centlivre,” adding, in parenthesis, and quite 
unnecessarily, (‘“‘the Astrea of Pope”). Now, most of 
us know that “the Astrea of Pope” was not Mrs. 
Centlivre at all, but Mrs. Aphra Behn. But how charac- 
teristic of the lady novelist that she should not be 
accurately acquainted even with the literary history of her 
own sex! 

Concerning No. 1 of their ‘‘ Bibelots” series, Messrs. 
Gay & Bird advertise that they ‘ will send this volume on 
approval to any address, if it cannot be seen at your local 
booksellers.” Is this, or is this not, a new departure in 
the publishing trade in this country? I know, of course, 
that the plan is being tried in America, and with success. 
It seems to have its risky side, and it would be interesting 
to know, by and by, its practical results. Suppose a 
recipient of the book refused or delayed to pay for it, 
would it be worth while to put the law in motion to enforce 
payment? 

The old school of punsters, who revelled in the obvious, 
would probably have called Mr. William Westall “a 
well-read man.” And why? Because he has already 
published stories called Red Ryvington and With the 
Red Eagle, and now presents us with one entitled 4 
Red Bridal. Mr. Westall seems determined that his 
titles, at any rate, shall be read. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Magnificent and Multiform Leonardo. 


Leonardo da Vinci: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By Eugene Miintz. (Heinemann. £2 2s.) 


Were atheism true, Michael Angelo could not have been 
an artist: certainly not the artist whom generations have 
called, and shall call, ‘‘the divine.” For J7 Divino, more 
truly than Spinoza, was “drunk with God.” But 
Leonardo da Vinci is the archimage of art; in whom was 
incarnate, royally and greatly, the pride of the spirit of 
the natural man superbly lusting after knowledge and 
lordship over nature, hungry for familiarity with the 
secrets of her heart: from his youth of strength and 





LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
From the Portrait in the Uffizi, Florence, by an unknown painter. 


beauty, to his old age of majesty and awe, he led the 
wizard life of a candidate, an aspirant to universal science. 
Upon the external side of facts he is well described by 
the now too little studied Fuseli : 


Such was the dawn of modern art, when Leonardo da 
Vinci broke forth with a splendour which distanced former 
excellence: made up of all the elements that constitute 
the essence of genius, favoured by education and circum- 
stances, all eye, all ear, all grasp; painter, poet, sculptor, 
anatomist, architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, man of science, and sometimes empiric; he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, without 
exclusive attachment to one, dismissed in her turn each. 
Fitter to scatter hints than to teach by example, he 
wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 
Or, as Vasari puts it by a quotation from Petrarch, 
Leonardo’s accomplishment was ‘‘ hindered by his desire ”’ : 
the ever curious spirit loved more the idea than the reali- 
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sation of it, the perfect theory than its demonstration, the 
conscious possession of power than its outward use. To 
this princely painter the dream of the picture, vivid and 
immortal before the mind’s eye, was dearer than the 
making it visible to the eyes of men; to execute was less 
noble than to conceive. And all this, painfully frequent as 
the attitude of incapable small men, was in his instance 
the attitude of a golden performer, an imperial executant, 
whose hands were as masterly as his brain was masterful. 
Imagine Coleridge, full of magic music and vision, but 
able to finish Christabel, if he would, yet not finishing it ; 
imagine him, full of metaphysical and theological theories, 
but, while able to cast them into permanent and complete 
form, refraining from the light task; imagine him, 
opulent, at ease, caressed and courted, able to do in his 
own way all that he was able to do at all, yet almost dis- 
daining or disliking action. We know that this is an 
imagining, that Coleridge lost his power of initiative, his 
self-will: but that imagined Ooleridge has much in 
common with the real Leonardo: Leonardo, to quote the 
old jest, had an impassioned interest in “‘ everything know- 
able and certain other things,” yet the tale of his achieve- 
ment, as tested or reckoned by great accomplished work, 
is as poor in quantity as it is rich, splendidly rich, in 
quality. 

To a Baconian zeal for experiment and practical power 
over nature Leonardo added a spirit of mystical phantasy ; 
the man of science was also the mage, the pursuer of 
mysteries, the lover of Eleusinian darkness and light. 
Mr. Swinburne speaks of “‘that indefinable grace and 
grave mystery which belong to his slightest and wildest 
work.” An elusive strangeness almost daunting and 
fascinating together is his note; he gave something of it 
to his master Verrocchio, much of it to his pupil Luini; 
he broods, he dreams, his patience surprises hidden 
things ; he moves in ‘‘ worlds not realised ” by the common 
liver. 

Raphaél est baisé par la Grace 4 genoux ; 
Léonard la contemple et pensif, la devine. 


That is Sully-Prudhomme. This is Baudelaire : 


Léonard de Vinci, miroir profond et sombre, 
Ou des anges charmants, avec un doux souris 
Tout chargé de mystére, apparaissent a l’ombre 
Des glaciers et des pins, qui ferment leur pays. 


Gautier, describing Baudelaire, says that his lips had the 
“‘sinuosités mobiles, voluptueuses et ironiques” of the 
haunting faces that Leonardo loved to paint. M. Huysmans 
speaks of “de Vinci dont les troublantes princesses 
passent dans de mystérieux paysages noirs et bleus.” 
Lamb, the enthusiast for Hogarth, was enamoured of 
Leonardo, as appears in his prose and verse. He writes to 
Hazlitt : 
O la! your Leonardos of Oxford made my mouth water. 
I was hurried through the gallery, and they escaped me. 
What do I say? I was a Goth then, and should not have 
noticed them. I had not settled my notions of beauty ; 
I have now for ever: the small head, the long eye—that 
sort of peering curve—the wicked Italian mischief; the 
stick-at-nothing Herodias’ daughter kind of grace. You 
understand me ? 


Assuredly Hazlitt understood; and Lamb’s informal, 
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dashing phrases express a certain truth about Leonardo 
not less truly than the elaborate iocutions of Mr. Pater, 
with whom is the last word of esthetic, as distinct from 
historical, criticism. A complexity, a secrecy, invests this 
artist and his art: he is occult, and it is not easy to feel 
at home with him, to feel sure of his thoughts and ten- 
dencies, to realise the manner of the man. We can follow, 
with fair certainty, the external splendours of his proud 
progress through a long life to his death in the embrace, 
as some assert, of King Francis; among the pomps of 
the Sforza Court at Milan, or in the service of Ossar 
Borgia, or in rivalry with Michael Angelo at Florence ; 
but the internal history of the man is dim and veiled. 
Even the outer history has its conjectured strangenesses : 
one erudite writer would have us _ believe that 
Leonardo visited the East, served the Soldan, and em- 
braced the creed of Islam. We disbelieve it; but how 
“clouded with a doubt” must be the character of the 
man about whom it may be plausibly maintained! A 
votarist of the distinguished and the princely in life, a 
lover of the choice and rich and rare, a contemner of “ the 
crowd incapable of perfectness,” an enthusiast for wisdom 
and understanding, a man of regal mind and bearing, he 
has, despite of and because of all that, a very lonely look, 
as of one ‘‘voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone’: a man, as a strange poet has said of him, 


with eager syes, that ever restless gleamed 
Further to find, yet ever further sought. 


Taking the famous symbolism of Goethe, we can say of 
Leonardo that he sought die Miitter, and was haughtily 
disposed toward the shallows of thought and faith. 
Paganism and Christianity were deeply mingled in the 
man, whose John Baptist points us to the wilderness with 
the subtle smile of Dionysus alluring to the revel. He 
would have said with Augustine: “ Res ipsa, quae nunc 
religio Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, nec 
defuit ab initio generis humani.” His imagined epitaph by 
Platino Piatto makes him say : ‘‘ Mirator veterum discipulus 
que memor, Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca.” In a pro- 
founder sense than the obvious, it is true: he longed for 
the ‘‘symmetria prisca” of the eternal design, for the 
harmony of the spheres, for the rhythm to which, in light, 
and speed, and beauty, sprang forth the morning of the 
world; “‘symmetria prisca’”’ meant more to him than to 
Mantegna and Signorelli. There is something in him of 
Goethe; a like aristocracy of mind and person, a like 
universality of outlook, a like aloofness amid the mass of 
men, a like insatiable curiosity, a like self-centred passion 
for art and science, a like lack of provincial patriotism, a 
like longing for more light, a like absorption in things of 
the intellect. And he has something in common with 
Blake ; the spiritual pride of vision, the flame of the mind, 
the devoted labour, the vastness of speculation, the mystic 
sense, the interior loneliness. He seems to have had that 
exaltation of feeling which has made many a madman: 
the feeling of identity with the universe, yet of isolation 
from it, a feeling half divine and half infernal, an intoxi- 
cation and a torment. It is hard to think of Leonardo as 
a happy man: a nympholept of knowledge may escape 
the pettier cares, but his desire is illimitable and so 
nnsatisfied. ; 
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M. Miintz writes out of the resources of a great learning, 
a patient laboriousness, a wise judgment, and the fine 
volumes before us are enriched with a wealth of illustration. 
It were impossible, from the point of view of artist, critic, 
or historian, to demand a more complete and worthy 
setting forth of the magnificent and multiform Leonardo. 
The work is German in thoroughness and French in 
charm. Were it but for the catalogues and reproductions 
we should be right grateful for the goodly volumes. They 
set to rest certain points of controversy; but to read them 
with care is not to receive a new or altered impression of 
Leonardo; rather to deepen and confirm our traditional 
view. He abides in his mysterious glory, in the rare 
royalty of his searching spirit and triumphant hand, the 
man whose least fragment of work is of incalculable 
suggestiveness and revelation. ‘‘Some men,” says the 
Psalmist, ‘‘are so strong that they come to fourscore 
years”; strong of spirit and mind and will and bodily 
présence, strong in splendour of personality, in reach and 
aspiration of genius, Leonardo well-nigh fulfilled that 
span of life. If, at the Manor House of Cloux beside 
Amboise, he died indeed in the arms of King Francis, 
there were two kings in the chamber of death, and 
‘‘Messire Leonardo da Vinci” knew himself to be the 
greater, by so much as the imperishable exceeds the 
perishing. The thoughts and dreams of Leonardo are in 
eternity. 





The Pedigree of Man. 


The Last Link: our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By Ernst Haeckel. With Notes and Biographical 
Sketches by Hans Gadow, F.R.S. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tue leading actors in the great war of evolutionism who 
still remain to us are few. Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Hermann Miiller, Asa Gray are gone; Herbert Spencer, 
Wallace, Haeckel, among the protagonists, alone survive. 
But they survive as acknowledged victors in a closed 
struggle. Only in the Caroline Islands, at Inverary 
Castle, and in parts of the Soudan untouched as yet by 
the culture of the Gordon College, do people still regard 
evolution as an open question. Elsewhere all is over 
except the shouting. At the International Congress of 
Zoology at Cambridge last August, Dr. Haeckel was, 
therefore, invited to come over and shout. He showed, 
as it was easy to show, that subsequent research had 
confirmed almost all his early guesses. His former pupil, 
Dr. Gadow, has enlarged his utterance on that occasion 
into a slender booklet by adding a few biographical 
notes on the fathers of the development theory, and 
a few excursions on such cognate subjects as evolution 
and geological time. 

Nevertheless, one is glad to have Haeckel’s final 
pronouncement on the question of man’s ancestry and 
its various levels in a convenient form for library refer- 
ence. For the Jena professor is one of the few learned 
biologists who possess the priceless gift of imagination, 
his original sketch of the pedigree of our race, from the 
simplest organism up to the present day, was marked by 
powerful imaginative faculty, working under the control 
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of the widest knowledge of biological probabilities. It 
was a fanciful pedigree, to be sure—fanciful, that is to say, 
in the sense that many of the successive stages it postu- 
lated were not known by geological evidence to exist, but 
were inferred from the facts of embryology or from 
survivals in“other groups of animals. Some of the sterner 
biologists looked askance at it accordingly as ‘too 
hypothetical”; but time has justified its audacity on the 
whole; the progress of knowledge has shown that what 
were once brilliant guesses of Haeckel’s are now ascer- 
tained truths of zoological science. 

The title, Zhe Last Link, will make the general reader, 
if there is such a person, conclude in glib haste that the 
book deals mainly with some recent discovery connecting 
man with his too-much discussed monkey-like ancestors. 
In that the general reader will be wholly mistaken. 
Indeed, the popular notion of ‘‘the missing link,” about 
which we used once to hear so much inept pleasantry, is 
one which has never troubled men of science. Long ago 
biology recognised that the true division of the order 
Primates is not into men and monkeys, but into the three 
groups of Lemurs, Platyrrhines, and Catarrhines; that 
man and the higher apes form, together, one section of 
the Catarrhines ; and that man differs less from the great 
apes of this section than the great apes differ from the 
lower members of the Catarrhine group. That is as to 
bodily structure alone; when we come to mind, it may 
well be questioned whether the greatest gap does not 
occur within the human species itself — whether Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is not raised higher above the naked 
Fuegian than the Fuegian is raised above the chimpanzee; 
or whether the average European who is capable of con- 
structing and dwelling in a civilised house, with its furni- 
ture, books, pictures, musical instruments, and endless 
appliances, is not raised higher above the Andaman 
Islander who sleeps in the bush than the Andaman 
Islander is raised above the howler monkey. The truth 
is, we have already in our midst endless surviving links 
between the chimpanzee-like level and the civilised man; 
we had long ago traces of yet other links in the Cro- 
Magnon and Neanderthal skulls; and we have recently 
obtained, in the Pithecanthropus of Java, the skull and 
femur of an early form of man which stood more than 
half-way between the Australian savage and the higher 
apes. 

It is not, therefore, this later and higher part of 
our pedigree which. troubles Haeckel most: it is the far 
earlier chapters, when the ancestors of man were slowly 
evolving from the simplest invertebrate condition, through 
fish-like and amphibian forms, to the semi-reptile and the 
mammal, in types something like those still preserved for 
us by the duck-billed ornithorhyncus and the spiny ant- 
eater. A single sentence will show how much more Haeckel 
feels the difficulties of these earlier chapters than the 
advance from ape to man: “ Particularly obscure is that 
_ part of our ontology which extends from the Gastreea to 
Amphioxus ’—the Gastrea thus airily alluded to being a 
hypothetical form (not unlike the water-hydra) whose 
existence at one time is deduced from embryological 
evidence, while the Amphioxus is the first rough draught 
of a vertebrate animal lower than any of the true fishes. 
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God, who has given many great gifts to the German 
people, including invincible patience, the German language, 
and the Kaiser, has withheld from them the art of writing 
clearly ; and I cannot honestly say that the man in the 
street will derive a very graphic picture of the course of 
evolution in the main line of man’s ancestry either from 
Haeckel or his more or less English interpreter. The 
graphic picture is there, it is true, but you need to know 
the terminology and the nomenclature before you can 
unearth it. Our genealogical tree, according to the newest 
lights, starts with the simplest form of animal, an organism 
without organs, a structureless mass of protoplasm, such 
as is still preserved for us in the existing Monera. The 
probable date of this founder of the family is vaguely set 
down as ‘‘the Laurentian period” —that is to say, the epoch 
of the earliest sedimentary rocks known to us. In the 
second stage, the naked protoplasm grew into a cell, some- 
times clothed with a cell-wall, and became possessed of 
that mysterious property a nucleus, which acts to the cell 
pretty much as brain and nervous system act to the com- 
plete animal. This is the stage of the existing Amoeba, 
and also of the egg-cell of any modern species. Next, the 
cells divided, but remained in union with one another in a 
small community—and this monastic level is the type pre- 
served in modern eggs by the state of ‘‘ cleavage” which 
follows fertilisation. The group of cells so produced looks 
like a mulberry, and has therefore been described as the 
morula, After that, we get a hollow ball filled with fluid, 
and then again a similar ball with its outer wall turned in 
upon itself, so as to form a cup or sac, the primitive 
stomach. Thence we progress through various forms of 
worms, each of which adds a few internal organs such as 
kidneys, till we arrive at the first faint beginnings of a 
spinal cord and vertebral column. The onward stages, 
through creatures resembling the Amphioxus, the lam- 
preys, the mud-fish, the frogs, the primitive reptiles, and 
the primitive mammals, are easy to trace: no competent 
evolutionist feels here any grave difficulty. As to the line 
of development within the mammalian class itself, it is 
absolute simplicity, the links are evident. Indeed, on the 
whole, Haeckel’s review of things proved and vindicated is 
one continued psean of victory. 

But, admirable as it is in its own way, the ordinary 
reader will find its interest somewhat diminished by 
sentences like the following: ‘The Blastula of most 
animals assumes a new larval form called Gastrula, in 
which the essential characteristics are that a portion of the 
blastoderm by invagination converts the Blastula into a cup 
with double walls”; or this again: ‘‘ Stage of Prochoriata 
or early Placentalia: a further development of the Meta- 
theria by the development of a placenta, loss of the 
marsupium and the marsupial bones, complete division by 
the perineum of the anal and uro-genital chambers, 
stronger development of the corpus callosum, or chief com- 
missure of the two hemispheres of the brain.” This is not 
easy or pretty reading. I cannot honestly describe it as 


popular science. 
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The Little Language. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Forrier. 
John A. Doyle. (Murray. 18s.) 


Tus is a memoir—brief and workmanlike—followed by 
the letters of a distinguished novelist of the early nine- 
teenth century, whose name is less known now. Recent 
editions of her novels—Marriage, Inheritance, and Destiny— 
have called renewed attention to Susan Ferrier, and prepared 
the way for this volume. A Scot, she followed in the wake 
of Sir Walter’s Scottish studies; a woman, she shared the 
movement represented by Jane Austen. That was a move- 
ment towards developing the interest, the humour, and 
the character in plain everyday life. Miss Ferrier seized 
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SUSAN FERRIER. 


on the humorous side of it with success; her vulgar or 
eccentric characters—Miss Pratt, or Uncle Adam, or Molly 
Macauley—are still fresh and taking at the present day, 
The serious side of her novels is “ incredibly faded,” and 
never could have been more than successful convention. 
The best thing in these letters of hers is her own character, 
in its fresh and humorous days; not the glimpses of 
other celebrities, which are not worth speaking of, nor 
the letters from other celebrities, which are few and 
unimportant. In her later days her joyous heart 
forsook her, and her letters flag accordingly. It is 
the earlier letters, particularly those to Miss Olavering, 
that are most entertaining. Many of them are concerned 
with the composition of her first novel, Marriage; and, of 
course, to the student of her novels, are full of attractive 
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detail. But to the majority, who know Miss Ferrier, the 
novelist, only by name, the chief charm will certainly be 
the spontaneity of these letters, their life-like flow of high- 
spirited nonsense. We seem to be overhearing the gay 
rattle of one merry schoolgirl follying with another; to 
hear the flutter of light skirts, to see the shaking of long 
locks, and arms twined round necks. Then some sentence 
recalls us to the fact that itis the mature Miss Ferrier 
sparing time from her duties as her father’s housekeeper 
to write to her younger friend. For a woman no longer in 
youth the high spirits are remarkable—one only wonders 
that more did not escape into her novels than is actually 
the case. The jokes may not be first-rate, but the animal 
spirit is; and if the jesting were of a higher level, the 
letters would lose in nature what they gained in wit. 
Here is a fair specimen of these frank, unconsidered 
epistles—they are too long to quote entire : 

As for what you call your perfect man, I can only say our 
ideas on that subject differ very widely. I’ve lately dis- 
covered that I had the felicity of dancing with this prodigy 
about two years ago, and I remember I then thought him 
a perfect child, and could have patted his head and set him 
on my knee and fed him with sweetmeats for being a good 
boy and a pretty dancer. But as to his being a perfect 
man! Wait till he has attained the ripeness of my currant 
and had some fifty suns to warm him, and then I'll own it 
possible for him to be perfect. 


She goes on to tell a story about a daughter of Henry 
Mackenzie, the “‘ Man of Feeling ”: 


You must know his eldest daughter has been begotten, 
born, and bred in such a delicate, elegant, chaste, modest, 
refined, sentimental manner as baffles the description of 
@ poor, ignorant, homespun maiden like me. Her father’s 
Man of Feeling is a ruffian compared to her. . . . It so 
happened that one day lately, as she was teaching her 
little sister to read, what should present itself in black and 
white but the word bastard! The lady, as all modest 
maids would or should do in a similar situation, trembled, 
turned pale, and would undoubtedly have swooned away 
but for the importunities of the child to be informed of the 
meaning of the word. After much hesitation she at length 
told her in a faltering tone that it signified a child without 
parents, “just such as little Tommy,’’ naming a poor 
orphan she takes charge of. The child was satisfied. 
There was a very large party came to dinner shortly after, 
and one of the party happened to ask this little innocent 
girl what she was working. ‘‘ Oh,” quoth she, “I am 
very busy indeed; I’m making a shirt for my sister’s 
bastard.” 

“My currant” in this letter is probably a punning 
reference to the famous Curran, whom she had met shortly 
before. This is her characteristic account of the matter : 


I'm going to tell you that I’m deeply and desperately 
in love! And what makes my case particularly deplorable 
is that there’s not the least prospect of the dear man 
lending me so much as a little finger to pull me out of the 
mire into which he has plunged me! Were I possessed of 
the same mean spirit of bartering as you, I’d have you to 
guess his degree; but you’d as soon bethink yourself of 
the Great Cham of Tartary as the Right Honourable John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls, Ireland!!! I wish 
I could give you any idea of his charms, but, alas! my 
pen does not, like Rousseau’s, brile sur le papier; and 
none but a pen of fire could trace his character or record 
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the charms of his conversation. Don’t set me down for 
mad, for I assure you I’m only bewitched, and perhaps 
time and absence may dissolve the magic spells. He had 
the cruelty to tell me he liked me, and then he left me. 
Had my eyes been worth a button they’d soon have settled 
the matter; but there’s the misery of being sent into the 
world with such mussel-shells!! I (a modest maiden) 
said nothing, and it seems they were silent; and so we 
parted, never to meet again!!! But, seriously, I have 
been very much delighted and gratified by a visit from 
this most extraordinary being, ‘‘ whose versatility of 
genius” (as Sir John Carr justly observes for once) ‘‘ is 
the astonishment and admiration of all who come within 
its range.” I'll certainly live seven years longer for having 
seen him. 
In this vein she writes to all her friends of the earlier 
period, but especially to this one bosom friend. Now she 
is parodying the insufferable epistolary style of Mrs. 
Montague, now consoling Miss Clavering because her 
book has brought her under the lash of certain people. 


I am not surprised that B.’s purity should take the 
alarm at your dead works, since she held me up to the 
scorn of the virtuous and the detestation of the pure in 
heart for having written a letter to her poor brother, who 
is now gone, on the subject of ‘‘ Corn-cutting.” You will 
allow I must have had some ingenuity if I could extract 
either immorality or indecency from a corn! But so it 
was. I was reprobated by all the members of that Holy 
family as one of the most abandoned of my sex. I dare 
say B., if she were in your situation, would think it a far 
more innocent way of passing her time to fall into the 
vapours, or yield herself up an unresisting victim to 
sullenness and spleen, than exert her faculties, call up the 
aid of imagination (a thing, by-the-bye, I suppose she 
thinks no modest maid should have), support her spirits, 
and, while amusing herself, at the same time take the 
chance of amusing others—rather than do all this, I ween, 
she would sit with her ‘hands folded, eating her own 
flesh.” 

Here is a specimen of her favourite way of beginning 
or ending a letter by pure nonsense. 

Go, go, you bad girl, you deserve to be put in a dark 
closet ; but if you’ll promise to be good I'll forgive you, 
so kiss and be friends, and there’s a pocket-handkerchief 
for you to wipe your eyes with, and hem it neatly, and 
put a loop to it and wear it by your side, aud every time 
you blow your nose you’ll become better, and better; by 
the time it’s dirty you'll be quite perfect. Adieu, my 
dearest. 

On the one side itis the wild-spirited schoolgirl; on the 
other, in its real tenderness, it is something suggestive of 
a feminine Swift. For, after all, women are the natural 
masters of the Little Language. 

The letters which deal with the composition of her first 
novel, Marriage (planned between Miss Clavering and her- 
self, and partly assisted in by Miss Clavering), have an 
interest apart from that of the literary workshop. They 
show the reaction from romantic fiction in full sway. Miss 
Clavering appeals to nature, in criticising her friend, as 
anxiously as any modern realist. “I don’t like those 
high-life conversations,” she says; ‘‘they are a sort of 
thing by consent handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in novels, but have little or no groundwork in truth.” 
So Miss Ferrier’s duchesses have to lower their tone and 
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strip their talk of French, which the sensible critic likewise 
arraigns as unnatural. She truly says that fashionable 
talk is the most featureless imaginable in real life. Any- 
one who knows the terrible “high-life” talk in the old- 
fashioned novel will thank Miss Olavering for banishing it 
from Marriage. We are reminded, indeed, by more than 
one allusion, that Miss Ferrier and her confidante lived in a 
period which threw forward the advance-guard of modern 
realism. Scott had led the way in his lower-class studies 
from Scottish life, and across the Border had arisen Jane 
Austen. Twice Miss Austen’s name is mentioned with 
admiration by Miss Ferrier at the time she herself was 
working on Marriage, and the English lady cannot have 
been without influence on her Scottish sister. 

But of personal contact with her great contemporaries 
there is little trace in Miss Ferrier’s letters. Her life was 
too retired, her disposition—with all her early high spirits 
—too reserved. The letters from Scotj included in this 
book are few and trifling; Miss Ferrier’s letters about 
Scott are featureless and trite. They convey little beyond 
the fact that she found him a kind and unaffected host. 
The epistles belonging to the later period of her life 
become grave, and, to say truth, dull. Miss Ferrier with- 
out her spirits is but gray reading. For those early letters 
—-the Clavering correspondence—the book is remarkable ; 
and their transparently natural unfolding of a happy, 
shrewd, affectionate character, veering between youth and 
maturity, will attract everyone to whom character is 
fascinating. 7 


Mohammedans and Christians. 


Mogreb-el-Acksa: a Journey in Morocco. By R. B. OCun- 
ninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 93.) 1898. 


Superriciat is the term that has to be applied to most books 
of travel. The traveller must needs judge men and things 
by first impressions, and cannot, as the artist, reject his 
experiences at will, but must ever stitch singly away at 
the strange pattern of foreign life with the threads of his 
slender journeys. Accordingly we find only the journeys 
of a temperament survive amid the dark continents of past 
travellers, for temperament creates fresh values, whereas 
a traveller's mere experience only shakes the old world’s 
kaleidoscope. But the temperament must match or “ go 
with” the colour of the foreign environment—a reason 
why most Britons, met abroad, seem admirable speeding 
home—or glaring discords bring us too painful an amuse- 
ment. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Mogreb-el-Acksa is a 
book we place high in the scanty ranks of good travel; to 
the ordinary travel-book it is as an etching of Paul Helleu 
is to the fashion-plate of the illustrated papers. In place of 
the usual traveller’s prosaic budget of interesting facts we 
have in it a delicately handled pastel, a picture that does 
not misinterpret the atmosphere of the Mohammedan 
world it brings before us, as do almost all the books of 
travel of Westerners on the East. Furthermore, Mogreb- 
el-Acksa is a delicious commentary on our Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation ; a malicious and ironic comparison of British 
commercialised world with the feudal world of Morocco; a 
subtle, witty commentary that must rejoice all who are 
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rejoiced by Candide. In England, as Meredith bitingly 
emphasises in One of our Conquerors (a book itself the most 
acute of all modern criticisms of the Anglo-Saxon mind), 
we have no good critics of the national life. The English- 
man’s uneasy self-consciousness cannot stand or understand 
criticism, and his formidable will-power holds within it 
too many contradictory worlds for him to do anything but 
detest clear revelation of self. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
Mogreb-el- Acksa has the very unusual quality ef presenting 
us with a world where the humanity of its many passing 
figures—emirs, caids, sherifs, sheikhs, learned men, 
wandering poets, Jews, mountebanks, missionaries, horse 
dealers, negro slaves, and cut-throat tribesmen—is brought 
out instantly by means of natural finely adjusted tests and 
placed in amusing relationship to the world of members 
of Parliament, clergymen, stockbrokers, _ barristers, 
journalists, Socialists, minor poets, factory girls, manu- 
facturers, cab-drivers, and blacklegs who pleasingly con- 
stitute London society. What is most diverting to us is 
that the author uses a very large net with a very fine 
mesh; every type of man can get in, and there he can 
sort himself out, or swim about as he pleases, for awhile, 
but the mesh—the mesh is silken and fine. For example: 


I had a friend who, being for a short time governor 
of a province in a Central American Republic, and, finding 
things become too hot for him, collected all the public 
money he could find, and silently one night abdicated in 
a canoe down to the coast, and taking slip came to 
Lutetia; and then, his money spent, lectured upon the 
fauna and flora of the country he had robbed; and, 
touching on the people, always used to say that it was very 
sad their moral tone was low (p. 78). 


This is a little poem in itself. Observe how the rhythm 
of the passage flows sympathetically round the knave’s 
doings, till the listener feels how natural, how human, 
how like himself is the governor of that republic. Again, 
take this passage, and compare it with Borrow : 


. a tall, thin, cuckoldy-looking Arab knave, dressed 
in «a suit of slop-made European clothes, his trousers half- 
a-foot too short, his boots unblackened, and himself closely 
watched by two Franciscan friars. It appeared he was 
a convert. Now, in Morocco a convert is a most rare 
and curious animal, and he is usually not a great credit to 
his capturers. On this occasion, it appears, the convert 
had been dallying with the Protestants, had given them 
hopes, had led them on, and at the last, perhaps because 
he found the North-British water of their baptism too cold 
for him, or perchance because the Friars gave a dollar 
more, had fallen away to Rome. However, there he was, 
a veritable ‘‘ brand,” a sheep who had come into one of the 
folds, leaving the other seven million nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand and ninety-nine still straying about 
Morvcco, steeped in the errors of Mohammedanism. His 
captors were a gentlemanlike, extremely handsome, quiet 
Castilian, who, to speak silver (hablar en plata), seemed 
a little diffident about his prize, and went about after the 
fashiou of a boy in Texas who has caught a skunk; the 
other guardian had no doubt, a sturdy Catalonian lay 
brother, who pvinted to the ‘‘ brand ”’ with pride, and told 
us, with a phrase verging upon an oath, that he was glad 
the Protestants had their noses well put out of joint. The 
victim was a merry sort of knave, who chewed tobacco, 
spoke almost every language in the world, had travelled, 
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and informed me, when I asked him where he was going, 
that the ‘‘ Frayliehs’’ (Friars) were taking him to Cadiz 
‘to have the water put upon his head.” He seemed an 
old hand at the business, and recognised my follower 
Swani as an old friend, and they retired to talk things over, 
with the result that ere night fell the ‘‘convert’’ was in 
@ most unseemly state, and singing Spanish songs, in 
which Dolores, Mercedillas, and other ‘‘ chicas” figured 
largely, and were addressed in terms sufficient to upset 
a convent of Franciscan Friars (p. 22). 


The ironic, kindly delicate insight of this picture might 
be matched with quotations as good from nearly every 
other page ; it is the style in which the book is written, the 
style of a rare temperament. Those who do not like wit 
should not read the book, for it is a succession of such 
flashes as : 


The Caid was of opinion that polygamy was natural to 
mankind, and asked me if the English did not really think 
so in their hearts. It is most difficult, without having been 
duly elected, to speak for a whole nation, so I replied that 
many acted as if they thought polygamy was right, but 
that I ventured to opine that ‘‘advanced thinkers” in 
general inclined to polyandry, and that seemed to be the 
opinion which in the future would prevail. This he thought 
clearly wrong (p. 239). 


Here lies the author’s gift, the art of flashing at antago- 
nistic worlds the kindly smile of double-edged acceptance. 
Now whosoever reconciles to himself the multifarious 
vagaries of mankind, while criticising all by his fine 
standard, must pay the penalty of standing by himself. 
So we find among the great modern authors the man 
Whitman, who represents the fineness of democracy, is the 
most unpopular, and the man Meredith, who represents 
best the aristocratic tradition (mind, we say tradition), has 
been the least understood by the aristocracy. And Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s scattered writings and his Mogreb- 
el- Acksa, which show the keenest insight into the values of 
our commercialised life, will be naturally as Arabic to the 
commercialised public at large. Safe in the bosom of the 
British system, the individual dves not see that its public 
values are as the values of Britannia metal. But some 
eccentric few will smile, and smiling take from the shelf 
the author’s Guide to Menteith, and re-read irrelevantly a 
favourite chapter—‘ On the Incontinence of Kings.” 


The Philosophy and Religion of the 
Greeks. 


The Philosophy of Greece. By Alfred William Benn. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 
Religion in Greek Literature. By Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 
(Longmans. - 15s.) 
Mr. Benn’s charming book was written, he tells us, to 
show how Greek philosophy was the outcome of certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Greek people. Foremost 
among these was the striving after moderation, the 
appreciation of design, and the sense of the inter- 
dependence of things which first, according to him, led 
the Ionians of Asia Minor to look upon the’ universe as an 
ordered whole, and thus to lay the foundations of all 
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future philosophy. Then came the rise of the Persian 
power, driving the Ionians westward into Greater Greece, 
and thereby producing the Italian school of thought 
generally associated with the name of Pythagoras, in 
which the- investigation of Nature was combined with the 
doctrines of immortality and of the transmigration of souls. 
To this succeeded the Eleatic school, asserting the identity 
of thought with being, and suggesting, says Mr. Benn, 
the two great truths of the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy. Then a pause due to the 
beating back of Persia from the shores of Greece, and 
we come upon the half charlatan Empedocles and the 
students of Nature, whom Mr. Benn classes together as the 
‘‘minute” philosophers, to. be followed by Protagoras 
and the Sophists, who set up the perfecting of man’s 
nature as the end of philosophy. And so the way was 
left*clear for the great Sophist, Socrates, concerning whom 
Mr. Benn gives forth rather an uncertain sound, alleging 
that his ‘‘ great philosophical achievement” was “his 
creation of logical method.” But this is in part due to his 
wholesale rejection of the Platonic dialogues as repre- 
senting the teaching of Socrates. For Plato himself, 
‘the greatest thinker and writer of all time,” Mr. Benn 
reserves all his enthusiasm. He even lends his idol a 
personal beauty with which he has not always been 
credited, and depicts Socrates as tasting ‘‘ the sweets of 
a final victory in the ready and rapturous responses of 
this beautiful youth,” and as “catching a reflex of its 
glory in the light of his half-laughing, half-earnest eyes.” 
His statement of Plato’s aims are best given in his own 
words : 

He from whose name the world has coined an adjective 
to express what is most impracticable and unreal, wag 
through life the most in contact with reality, the most 
practical of all philosophers, differing from his master in 
this, as in other respects, only by the greater reach and 
depth of his views. Purely speculative problems occupy 
a relatively small part of his writings; and it was perhaps 
only as a means to the moral reformation of mankind that 
he ever studied them at all He might easily have taken 
refuge from what seemed a hopelessly corrupt world in 
the contemplation of eternal verities or of eternal 
mysteries ; but this, as he tells us himself, though a good 
life, was not the best life. The best was to do his part 
towards the redemption of that world by bringing down 
the eternal verities and forcing them on its unwilling 
gaze. His one ambition was to be the happier Aristeides 
the wiser Pericles of an ideal state. 


After this it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Benn should 
be quite fair to Aristotle, whose rejection of paradox 
does not seem to him a virtue; nor to the Stoics and 
Epicureans, whom he passes over with rather brief notice. 
From the study of Neo-Platonism he is debarred by his 
self-imposed limits, although he speaks in terms of admira- 
tion of the “‘ majestic thought” of Ploteinos. 


In a sketch of such vast extent he would be more than 
human who entirely avoided error, and it would be easy to 
point out instances where Mr. Benn has decided disputed 
points in a way from which many scholars will dissent. 
Nor are we so sure that he is entirely right in the exclusive 
and commanding position which he claims for Greek, and 

specially Ionian, thought. But we are preyented from 
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laying further stress upon this by the admiration that we 
feel for the masterly manner in which Mr. Benn has 
accomplished a most difficult task. In a small volume of 
300 pages he presents with an entire absence of pedantry 
the most lucid digest of the earlier Greek philosophy that 
it has-yet been our lot to read, and one from which every-- 
one can derive some benefit. He who knows the Greek 
philosophers only by hearsay will find here a most attractive: 
introduction to their study; while to the more advanced’ 
student the book cannot fail to give much food for 
reflection. 

Turning to Prof. Campbell’s book, we had hopes, at 
the sight of its bulk, that here at last was the classic 
work on the Greek religion which should be for the 
English public what Alfred Maury’s Religions de la Gréce 
Antique is for the French. But we were disappointed. The 
book is founded on the author’s Gifford Lectures of 1894-5, 
and contains hardly a single note or reference to the 
materials out of which they were constructed. Moreover, 
though carefully and pleasantly written, it has all the 
besetting sins of the successful lecturer, such as diffuse- 
ness, repetition, and.the use of quotation for rhetorical 
rather than for dialectical purposes. Prof. Campbell 
expressly disclaims any inquiry into the origins of the 
religion of the Greeks, but starts in effect with Homer, 
going on through Hesiod and what he calls ‘the 
pantheistic awakening” of the sixth century B.c., to 
the rise of the Mysteries, and, of course, Socrates 
and Plato, that which he has to say about post- 
Platonic writers being so slight that it may safely 
be neglected. The book is eminently readable, and 
compiled with care and judgment, but we think the 
author sometimes takes a too strictly professional view of 
his subject, particularly when he speaks of “the priestly 
caste”? in Greece—which, as a matter of fact, did not 
exist—and is apt to confuse religion with ethics. With 
these exceptions, we have read it with pleasure, and 
regret that it remains, as Prof. Campbell acknow- 
ledges in his title-page, ‘‘a sketch in outline.” We hope, 
however, that he will some day follow it up by a more 
complete work. 


Mr. Money-Coutts’s Poems. 


The Alhambra, and Other Poems. By F. B. Money-Coutts. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

FRANKLY, we must express some disappointment with Mr. 
Money-Coutts. The bulk of this book has not the quality 
which his first volume warranted us in hoping. Only in 
one or two: poems do we find the union of fresh thought 
with closeness of expression, which seems to us his gift at 
the best. One alone seems to us thoroughly representative, 
and that is so wholly admirable that, although it has 
already been quoted in this paper, we make no apology 
for quoting it again. It is called ‘‘ The Inquest.” 


Not labour kills us; no. nor joy: 
The incredulity and frown, 

The interference and annoy, 
The small attritions wear us down. 
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The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 
The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 

The common curses of the will— 
These wrap the cerements round our feet. 

And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge 

The numbing touch of circumstance, 
The heavy toll of heritage. 

It is not Death, but Life that slays: 
The night less mountainously lies 

Upon our lids than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities ! 

The equal match of thought with weight and dignity 
of utterance in this excellent poem make it difficult to 
understand how Mr. Money-Coutts could write such a lyric 
as the following—and there are but too many like it: 

GENERAL LIFE, 
Here, as if cast by pilfering fays, 
Are scattered Nature’s gems: 
Her olivine, her chrysoprase, 
Her crowns and diadems ! 
Scarce held the Garden God first made 
And gave the man to till, 
More flowery lawns, more fragrant shade, 
Or birds of sweeter bill ! 
Here couches Love ’mid fronded fern ; 
Here maidens, venturing in, 
Achieve their liberty to learn 
The sacredness of sin ! 

The cheap ornament of the first stanza, the undis- 
tinguished expression of the second, the general common- 
place of the whole are not redeemed by the attempt to 
administer a shock (and a hackneyed shock) in the last 
two lines. Though we care for none of the sonnets greatly, 
it is yet true that meditative compression best suits the 
poet; when he expatiates in the ampler lyric form, we feel 
the lack of strong impulse and emotion. Nevertheless, some 
stanzas of “‘ Mors, Morituri Te Salutamus” rise to Mr. 
Coutts’s worthier level, and deserve to be cited. 


Like mariners we sail, of fate unwist, 
With orders sealed and only to be read 
When home has faded in the morning mist, 
And simple faith and innocence are fled ! 


Oft we neglect them, being much dismayed 
By phantoms and weird wonders 
That haunt the deep, 
By voices, winds, and thunders, 
Old mariners that cannot pray nor weep, 
And faces of drowned souls that cannot sleep ! 
Or else our crew is mutinous, arrayed 
Against us, and the mandate is delayed. 


But when the forces that rebelled 

Are satisfied or quelled ; 
When sails are trimmed to catch the merry wind, 
And billows dance before and foam behind ; 
Free, free at last from tumult and distraction 
Of pleasure beckoned and of pain repelled— 
Free from ourselves and disciplined for action— 
We break the seal of Destiny to find 
The bourne or venture for our cruise designed, 
Then, at that very moment, hark! a cry 

On deck ; and then a silence, as of breath 
Held. In the offing, low against the sky, 

Hoves the black flag. . . . Therefore I hate thee, Death! 
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There is here a thought, delivered through an original 
image. Nor, elsewhere, are there lacking nature-poems 
of a certain charm. But, as a whole, Mr. Money-Coutts 
has done, and will do, better work than this volume. - 


Tales That Do Not Die. 


West Irish Folk-Tales. By W. Larminie. (Elliot Stock. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. LarmintE is a specialist in folklore, but despite that 
fact he has produced a book of fascination for the ordinary 
reader who has imagination enough to accept the improba- 
bilities of the folk-story. He has gathered his tales in 
Donegal, Achill, and Connemara, sitting by turf-fires in 
smoky cabins, and winning the reticent Irish peasant to 
open his heart with the key of sheer sympathy. So far 
he has something of the magic of that prince of folk- 
lorists, Dr. Douglas Hyde. As for poetry, the mere literal 
rendering of the tales is poetry enough. Nearly all have 
those strange formule common to the folk-story, which, 
occurring again and again, have the air of chanting; as, 
for example : 

She went then and fitted out a ship, great and gallant, 
till she raised the great sails, speckled, spotted, as long, as 
high as the top of the masts; and she left not a roy” 
without tearing, an oar without breaking, with the craw. 
ing, creeping creatures, the little beasts, the great beasts of 
the deep sea coming up on the handle and blade vf the oar, 
till she let two-thirds of the sail go, and one-third held in 
till the eels were whistling, the froth down and the sand 
above ; till she overtook the red wind of March that was 
before her, and the red wind of March that was after her 
did not overtake her; and she was sailing nine months 
before she came to land. 

The present writer well remembers the fascination of 
these conventions recited in the fire-lit dusk to a circle of 
wondering children. The stories must be common to all 
Ireland, for though the tellers were Wicklow peasants, 
these recitals took place in the county of Dublin. Another 
feature common to the stories is the curious nonsense end- 
ings. The Irish folk-story is made up of heroes and 
kings, ghosts and graveyards, giants and talking animals. 
Once in this book it is concerned with Christian beliefs as 
peasants read them; but ‘‘The Woman who Went to 
Hell” must be an almost unique example. There is no 
story here possessing the quite perfect horror of Dr. Hyde’s 
‘*Teig O’Kane and the Corpse,” but there are horrors 
enough, only lightened for the educated mind by odd 
simplicities and marvels. How old they are, who knows? 
Mr. Larminie places one no further back than 1870, be- 
cause the coward in it is the King of Prussia’s son, and 
Prussia was the enemy in that year of calamity to France, 
Ireland being French to the backbone. But most are old, 
out of date, and have a common origin with the folk-tales 
of other people. This, however, is for the specialist. There 
is no ground so gleaned as not to show corn for the 
careful gleaner, and Mr. Larminie’s volume is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of folklore. His labours are 
worthy to be ranked with those of Kennedy, Curtin, and 
Dr. Hyde in our own day. For the folk-stories, having 
been left so long to oral tradition, have at last found a 
band of energetic, scholarly, and enthusiastic gatherers, 
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Notes on New Books. 
BioGRAPHY. 


Ir Mr. Henley’s Essay on Burns still rankles, as we 
believe it does, an antidote or lenitive will be found in 
The Memory of Burns (Hodge), a collection of addresses on 
the poet edited by John D. Ross, LL.D. These discourses 
range in date from 1844 to 1897, and in speakers from 
Christopher North and Henry Ward Beecher to Mr. Lang 
and Lord Rosebery. At the close of Christopher North’s 
eulogy are printed a few remarks by Colonel Burns, the 
poet’s son, who confessed modestly that ‘‘ poetic genius is 
not hereditary, and in this case the mantle of Elijah has 
not descended on Elisha.” Lord Rosebery’s two speeches 
were made in one day, one at Dumfries and one at 
Glasgow. Both are warm and eloquent tributes. The 
latter ended: “‘How shall we judge anyone? How, at 
any rate, shall we judge a giant—great in gifts and great 
in temptation ; great in strength and great in weakness? 
Let us glory in his strength, and be comforted in his 
weakness.” 

Two clerical biographies, each concerned with a quiet, 
uneventful, but distinguished career in the Church, are 
those of Edward Meyrick Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, by 
Mr. Berdmore Compton (Murray), and Zhe Rev. W. 
Sparrow Simpson, D.D., by Mr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
(Longmans). Both volumes have the merit of being 
short. Goulburn occupied the deanery of Norwich for 
twenty-three years, and was a liberal as well as an efficient 
guardian of the Cathedral. The Bishop (the Hon. John 
Thomas Pelham) and the Dean lived on the north and 
south sides of the Cathedral during the whole of this 
period. They never got beyond “ My dear Lord” and 
“‘My dear Mr. Dean.” Goulburn was a warm-hearted, 
sensitive man, and he would exclaim: ‘‘ Oh, that want of 
effusiveness in the good Bishop’s character! It is a want, 
and, however much one may esteem a man, it is impossible 
to love him without a little gush.” The book gives an 
insight into cathedral-close life, but it is rather tepid 
reading. Mr. W. Sparrow Simpson was librarian of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for thirty-five years. He used to 
say—apropos of interruptions—that ‘people must really 
want you if they will come up two hundred steps to speak 
to you.” 

We should have liked the Dean of Ely’s monograph on 
Charles Kingsley (‘‘ Victorian Era” series, Blackie) 
better if parts had been less suggestive of a tract for the 
dissemination of Dr. Stubbs’s views on the “ Christian 
Social Movement,” the ‘‘ Great Co-operative Movement,” 
&c. Apart from that, Dr. Stubbs has done his agreeable 
task well. Those who have not the Letters and Memorials, 
which must always remain the standard Life, on their book- 
shelves, will find here a vigorous, sympathetic account of 
a great personality. The extracts from his books are 
well chosen. They are tonic. Time cannot dim their 
virility, their bustle, their glow, and their splendid 
humanity. 


TRAVEL. 
Everyone has some glimmering knowledge of the suffer- 
ings of the Vaudois in the seventeenth century. Milton 
burned that story into English memories. It is now 
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revived by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold in Zhe Valley of Light 
(Macmillan), a book of mingled travel and history written 
as a series of letters “to Sibyl.” This epistolary form is 
not, we think, well sustained. Sibyl’s letters are not 
given, and Mr. Worsfold resorts to the expedient of 
quoting to her her own letters. We read: “ Really, 
Sibyl, you are ungrateful. You write——” and then half 
a page of Sibyl’s ungrateful letter is quoted to herself in 
order that we may understand the reply. This is awkward. 
However, these matters are not of the essence of the book, 
which consists of careful, loving notes on the Piedmontese 
topography and scenery, written in the light of, and with 
constant reference to, the tragedies and martyrdoms of 
early times. Here is a typical passage written at Villar: 
And now, as I sit here, I hear the voices of the congre- 
gation gathering outside. They speak in low tones, and 
bear themselves in a grave, staid manner, as befits the 
descendants of the martyrs; so that it is only now and 
then that I catch a word or hear any stir of movement. 
There is another sound which never ceases. It is the 
murmur of the Pellici, as it flings its waters over the 
rocks or grinds the loose stones along its pebbly bed. A 
fit counterpart, this never-ceasing murmur in the valley, 
to the chain of snowy peaks—the wall of rock where (in * 
the beautiful figure of one of the Vaudois synodal letters) 
the poor, persecuted dove, the Church of the Valleys, was 
driven to make its nest. ‘‘We were driven from the 
Roman Church—they drove us forth, we did not fly—like 
the dove which makes its nest in the rocks and in the 
hiding-places of the precipice.” 
A good point about Zhe Valley of Light is that it is illus- 
trated from the author’s own pencil sketches. 

In these days of pessimistic warnings about the decline 
of British trade it is good to learn of new markets that are 
ripening. In his book, Jn the Niger Country (Blackwood), 
Mr. Harold Bindloss emphasises the fact that behind the 
coast colonies of West Africa, with their thundering 
beaches and quaking swamps, there is ‘‘a dry land of 
plume-grass, dotted with the small white cattle or checkered 
by fields of grain. The clusters of rickety hovels give 
place to strong walled towns with mosques raised high 
to Allah; and here the camel-trains come in, on the one 
hand, from Morocco and, on the other, from the Nile.” 
Mr. Bindloss takes us to this region by way of the Gold 
Coast, the Niger, and New Benin. His conclusions 
derive special interest from the present negotiations for 
the taking-over of the Niger Company’s territories by the 
British Government. 

All things are double, one against the other, says an old 
Book, and in literature it is an axiom that when one man 
is preparing a particular kind of work, another man is also 
similarly engaged. Mr. Bullen’s Cruise of the Cachalot, 
that curious and informing record of fo’c’s’le life, had only 
just left our hands when there appeared 4 Shuttle of an 
Empire’s Loom, by Mr. Harry Vandervell (Blackwood), also 
the narrative of a hand before the mast on a voyage round 
the world. Mr. Vandervell is, however, more of a 
traveller and gossip than a writer; his book is yarns and 
snatches of yarns, fo’c’s’le facts and figures, and is not a 
work of art. Indeed, his main object in writing it seems 
to be the desire to see the sailor’s life ameliorated. With 
regard to the fo’c’s’le’s literary tastes, Mr. Vandervel 
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says that among the books brought on board by his com- 
panions were Charles Reade, Tennyson, and Carlyle. His 
own contributions were Weyman, Kipling, Whyte-Mel- 
ville, and Lytton. Benevolently disposed shipowners and 
captains might read Mr. Vandervell with profit, and boys 
suffering from the go-fever might find it tonic. 


CriTIctsm. 

Another of the admirable lectures delivered by Mr. 
Morrisfrom time to time tocraftsmen has just been published 
in Art and the Beauty of the Earth (Longmans). The discourse 
in question was addressed chiefly to an audience of potters, 
in the Burslem Town Hall in 1881, and it is an excellent 
example of Mr. Morris’s clear and clean manner and 
honest good sense. This is a typical passage : 

Again, take another museum that we have still left us, 
our country churches. Take note of them, I say, to see 
how art ran through everything ; for you must not let the 
name of “church” mislead you. In times of real art 
people built their churches in just the same style as their 
houses; ‘ecclesiastical art” is an invention of the last 
thirty years. Well, I myself am just fresh from an out- 
of-the-way part of the country, near the end of the 
navigable Thames, where, within a radius of five miles, are 
some half-dozen tiny village churches, every one of which 
is a beautiful work of art, with its own individuality. 
These are the works of the Thames-side country bumpkins, 
as you would call us, nothing grander than that. If the 
same sort of people were to design and build them now 
(since within the last fifty years or so they have lost all the 
old traditions of building, though they clung to them 
longer than most people), they could not build anything 
better than the ordinary little plain Nonconformist chapels 
that one sees scattered about new neighbourhoods. That 
is what they correspond with, not an architect-designed 
new Gothic church. The more you study archeology the 
more certain you will become that I am right in this, and 
that what we have left us of earlier art was made by 
uuhelped people. 


It may be doubted, perhaps, whether the phrase ‘“‘ unhelped 
people ” quite expresses the situation : even in those days an 
architect was necessary, even if he bore another name— 
but that was one of Mr. Morris’s pleasant exaggerations. 
The book is printed with the author’s own golden type. 

Certain Americans seem to have taken the shy recluse 
of Woodbridge under their patronage more completely 
even than the Omar Khayyam Club; and the Caxton Club 
of Chicago have been holding an exhibition of first editions 
of his writings and Fitziana generally. The little pamphlet 
before us, entitled Hdward FitzGerald: Chronological List 
of His Books, &c. (Chicago: Caxton Club), served as a 
catalogue of the exhibits, and, for those not yet initiated, 
as an introduction to the man set apart for honour. It 
proves at any rate that English collectors of FitzGerald 
literature have permitted much interesting material to 
cross the Atlantic. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


A book that may be expected to appeal to a wide circle 
of readers is Dr. Fairbairn’s Catholicism: Roman and 
Anglican (Hodder & Stoughton). The distinguished 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, approaches a 
group of burning questions from the vantage-ground of a 
privileged outsider; and to students of the Oxford Move- 
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ment and its sequel these essays, republished from the 
Contemporary, are of first-rate interest. The interest of the 
author was roused first by Newman’s Apologia; and the 
part played in the development of the latter by his innate 
tendency to scepticism is the subject of a group of.im- 
portant papers. Jowett, Hatch, the Cambridge critics, 
and Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, are among the 
other subjects treated by Dr. Fairbairn. 

An Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te Deum (Methuen) 
is designed by its author, the Rev. A. E. Burn, for the use 
of students reading for the Cambridge Theological Tripos. 
Mr. Burn has advisedly discarded the endeavour to decipher 
the history of the Christian Symbol backwards, in favour 
of the straightforward reading of that history in the light 
of a theory. ‘I will venture [he writes} to begin from the 
beginning, passing from the evidence of the New Testament 
down to the final and polished forms of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, hoping by resolved restraint of language 
and imagination to commend my theory of their growth.” 

With Mr. Burn’s book is by no means to be confused 
The Christian Creed: its Origin and Signification, by O. W. 
Leadbeater (Theosophical Publishing Society). Mr. Lead- 
beater is not hide-bound by critical traditions. He is 
in a position to assure us, on clairvoyant authority, that 
for IHSOYNXPISTON (Jesus Christ) we should read 
IHTPONAPISTON (the chiefest healer); and that Pontius 
Pilate is a corruption of xévros mAyrés, which “ simply 
means a compressed or densified sea—by no means a bad 
description of the lower part of the astral plane.” These 
variants (we agree with the author) will receive more 
serious attention from scho “when some explorer on 
the physical plane discovers a manuscript containing them.’ , 


VERSE. 


To anyone wanting a tremendous revolutionary work 
we can recommend Umbra Cali (New Century Press), by 
Compton Reade. The author, in somewhat lurid verse, 
unfolds a new system of philosophy. We do not pretend 
to have read it all. We tried, but were fascinated by 
this couplet : 

Here our ideas diverge. Let me say rather, 
I am no separate soul. J am my father. 
The italics are Mr. Reade’s. 

Mr. F. J. Chapman, the author of 4 Drama of Two Lives 
(Kegan Paul), is a Canadian, but he has come to the old 
country for his influences : 

Trust it not, the wild, treacherous gladness— 
The twin hounds of Passion and Pain 

Are swift to arise. In their madness 
They rend, and they rest. not again ! 

The day-dream is sweet in the dreaming, 
But dreamless the night’s dull despair, 

When the voice, and the touch, and the gleaming 
Have lured thee, and left thee—ah! where ? 


There is no doubt as to the origin of that strain. Else- 
where Mr. Chapman essays a conclusion to Christabel in 
the original metre; which proves him to have courage. 
The most individual thing in the bookis a comic bioloquial 
ballad. Mr. Chapman has fluency and considerable 
command of rhyme, and his book is.quite a pleasant one. 
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Miscettangous anp New Eprrtons. 


The first sentence of Zhe Merry Gee-Gee, by J. G. Lyall 
(F. V. White & Co.), is sufficiently expressive: ‘ Return- 
ing home from Newmarket the other evening after a 
particularly unsuccessful week, and being in an extra- 
contemplative mood, the thought recurred to me, as it had 
so often done before, that I would, by one vehement 
resolve—a real copper-bottomed, armour-plated, life-and- 
death resolution—bind myself never to back another horse 
in a race.” This negative resolve was quickly followed 
by a positive one to write a book on the merry gee-gee, 
and “ how to breed, break, and ride him for’ard away” ; 
also on “the noble art of backing winners on the Turf.” 
These informing and candid pages are the result. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have issued a new edition 
of William Carleton’s romance, Zhe Black Prophet. This, 
it will be remembered, is a tale of the Irish famine of 
1847—*“ Black ’47.” Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue contributes 
an appreciation of Carleton, in which he describes this 
novel as ‘‘a genuine story of ‘ hard times’ in Ireland, by 
one who is admittedly supreme over all delineators of 
Irish life and character.” 

We have also received the third volume of Messrs. Bell’s 
new edition of The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., and the 
seventh volume of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of Richard 
Wagner's Prose Works. 


Fiction. 
Ashes of Empire. By R. W. Chambers. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
In The King in Yellow Mr. Chambers showed a remarkable 
power to depict the terrible and the abnormal. LEccen- 
tricity, madness, murder, struggles to the death of indi- 
viduals and states, the attitude of men and women in times 
of stir and strife—these are the things that attract him. 
He brings to their portrayal a gift of narrative, picturesque 
expression, and a vivid, if somewhat rough, insight into 
character that removes him from the ranks of those who 
strive to conceal weakness of characterisation in a plethora 
of incident. 

The story of Ashes of Empire passes mainly in Paris, in 
the terrible year 1870, and deals with the adventures of 
two American war correspondents, and their love affairs. 
History and romance are ingeniously blended ; and if we 
are not always able to agree with Mr. Chambers in his 
presentment of the men of that period, his staccato pen 
pictures are, at least, good reading. The reference to 
Renan in the concluding lines of the paragraph we quote 
is not only unkind, but also unjust : 

The courage and splendid fortitude that brightened the 
gloom of the year of punishment, the terrible chastise- 
ment of a guilty nation, was displayed by the army and 
the people; the leaders, the politicians, the men in high 
places, the Government, must look elsewhere for eulogy. 
Thiers, agitated by senile convulsions; Gambetta, bawling 
nonsense; Rochefort, brilliant and useless as a will-o’-the- 
wisp (and as easy to catch); Favre, self-effacing, patriotic, 
and unequal to his task; Trochu, sombre, fervidly good, 
liviog amid hallucinations, a monument of martyred inde- 
cision—-will some historian, or writer of fiction (whichever 
you please), be pleased to gild the letters of those great 
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names? And, while the romancer, or historian, is about 
it, let him regild the name of Renan as he sits feeding him- 
self at Tortoni’s in the starving city, splitting platitudes 
with De Goncourt. He preaches universal brotherhood ; 
he is on guod terms with humanity. Incidentally he talks 
much and familiarly about our Saviour, and eats, eats, 
always eats. 

There are many excellent passages of description scat- 
tered through the volume. The story of the ghastly 
mismanagement of the sortie to Le Bourget is vivid, and 
carries the reader breathlessly along. The observation, or 
rather the realisation of things seen with the mind’s eye, is 
often keen and sure. For example: 

Off they clattered io the teeth of the storm, the crimson 
pennon of the orderly’s lance cracking like a wet whip- 
lash in the wind. 

Mr. Chambers is not for those who prefer their fiction 
to amble gently through the gray scenes of everyday life ; 
but if you like a galloping narrative, of war, love, and 
heroism, deftly touched in upon an historical background, 
and are willing to let an author have his head in the 
matter of opinions, read Ashes of Empire. 





The Optimist. By Herbert Morrah. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


The Faithful City was not a good novel, but it aroused 
hopes of Mr. Morrah, which are dashed by The Optimist. 
Here you have neither masterly treatment nor any evidence 
that the writer has gathered together sufficient material 
from life to justify him in rushing into print at all. The 
book displays little observation and little thought. Its 
psychology is a shallow thing. The plot is full of digres- 
sions that merely serve to give a general scrappy and 
spotty effect. Most of the characters never were on sea or 
land; also, there are too many of them. And the most 
nebulous of all is the mild old parson whose temperament 
gives a title to the book. Mr. Morrah lacks humour. 
On the other hand, he can write fairly well, in an unevent- 
ful, uninspired way. 


The Gospel Writ in Steel. By Arthur Paterson. 
(Innes. 6s.) 


Mr. Parerson, like Mr. Stephen Crane, goes for his local 
colour to the American War of Secession; but, unlike 
Mr. Crane, he is less in quest of impressions than of melo- 
drama. Of this he finds plenty. The hero, John Burlet- 
son, is a wonderful young man. He stays at home from 
the war for the sake of his widowed mother. Then, for 
the sake of the girl he loves, he joins Sherman’s army as 
a courier, in the hope of rescuing his more fortunate rival 
from a rebel prison. He not only does this, but proves 
himself a military genius, and wins the personal thanks of 
Abraham Lincoln for his services; and, in the end, the 
fortunate rival handsomely gives him up the girl. John 
Burletson’s military adventures seem to us, who know 
nothing of war, wildly improbable; but they are undeni- 
ably exciting reading. The sentimental parts of the book, 
on the other hand, fail altogether either to convince or 
interest us. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 
THE GLAMOUR OF THE ImpossIBLE. By Cosmo HamILTon. 
The author calls this an ‘‘improbability.” He also dedicates 
it to the heroine. The heroine is Mabel Jefferies, who, having 
lost her own heart to a fashionable artist, captures the affec- 
tions of the seven pupils of an Army coach, and, unknown to 
each other, plays with them very cleverly. In the end she 
turns them all adrift. A flippant, amusing trifle. Mabel’s 
mother was the kind of woman “ who spends two hours every 
morning in the meat department of the Army and Navy 
Stores.” (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
A BRacE or YARNS. By W. BraunsTon JONES. 
The yarns are: ‘‘ Jack’s Luck,” which tells of wrongful 
imprisonment in San Francisco and a conspiracy of villainy 
against an honest British tar; and ‘“‘ A Strange Survival,” a 
love story with a happy ending. They are both written with 
spirit ; but persons who dislike the historic present will dislike 
the latter. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
THE PRIDE oF LIFE. By Sm WiiwtiaAmM Maenay, Bart. 
A rather old-fashioned story of modern life. Says the hero, 
Mortimer Piers Fitzpiers, eleventh Earl of Arrandale, in the 
beginning of the book: ‘I intend to see a little more of the 
wicked world before I settle down. Cakes and ale, or rather 
Perrier-Jouet and Bocks, first, and then virtue.” He does so 
before the volume closes, as every practised novel-reader may 
feel assured. Sir William Magnay is faithful to convention. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


SomzE FANTASIES OF FATE. By M. W. WELLBORE. 


Mr. Welbore, whose name is fortunately not prophetic, in at 
least three of his stories sets out to make the flesh creep. One 
tells of the Boa Cabella, the most terrible of snakes. Another 
is of a ghost. Another is of a victim of the gods and the 
sufferings to which they put him. The author has not skill 
enough to make his tales anything but yarns, yet as yarns they 
are well told. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


RvUPERT ARMSTRONG. By O. SHAKESPEARE. 


This is a history of odd people. The narrator is Agatha 
Armstrong, Rupert’s daughter; and Rupert is an artist who 
began his career by painting good pictures, and at the time of 
the story is painting only popular ones. There are many 
artists like him. The book is a presentation of his character, 
vaguely but delicately done. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Putire HELMORE, PRIEST. By K. A. HowarrTa. 


By the rules of modern fiction a man named Philip Helmore 
must be a priest, and ought by right to have doubts and die a 
saint. It is so in this book. On the first page Philip Helmore 
remarks, ‘‘It is true. I am seriously determined on taking 
Holy Orders. Seems damned funny, doesn’t it?” He then 
passes onward to seriousness and unselfish labour, and is killed 
in a street row in attempting to protect a woman. Another 
character is named Coryn Tremayne. (Downey. 6s.) 


Tue CounTEss TEKLA. By RoBERT BARR. 


A mediswval romance of love and battle, by the author of 
The Mutable Many, and other novels of modern life and sensation. 
Mr. Barr’s hero is the Emperor Rodolph, who is set down 
somewhere about the twelfth century ; but we are spared 
archaic talk. The story, which is brisk and exciting, tells how 
the lovely Countess Tekla became the Empress Tekla. The 
pages ring with the twang of bow-strings and the blows of 
axes; and there is enough of treachery and intrigue to satisfy 
the most exacting reader. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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THE Sound oF A VOICE THAT IS Stint. By A. CAMPBELL. 


Another romance of the supernatural. The narrator, after 
many years in Australia, returns to the family home in Scot- 
land, and straightway acquires the gift of mingling with the 
dead in their occupation and talk. He then meets his 
ancestors, and learns from them the rules of life beyond the 
grave, all of which are explained here at some length. It is 
a wild, but not uncanny, book ; indeed, if Mr. Campbell is to 
be believed, the spookish existence is a wofully humdrum 
business. (Redway. 6s.) 


THE Love Story oF MARGARET 
WYNNE. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


The hero of this novel is named Bayard, and he models his 
life on Mr. Henley’s lines : 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll ; 
I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


To our mind, however, Jasper cuts rather a poor figure in 
the early stages of the story; there is too much “‘ repressed 
suffering” about him; and we are inclined to agree with Sir 
Jasper Lestrange, his tyrannical father, that ‘‘no man of 
spirit would put up with what he bears.” (F.V. White. 6s.) 


THE Day OF TEMPTATION. By WituiaAm LE QUEUX. 


The frontispiece of this novel gives us a well-arranged 
struggle in a cosy room. A lady is lying on the carpet, and a 
butler is seizing a military looking gentleman, with the re- 
mark: ‘‘I won’t see a woman murdered in that cowardly 
manner, even if you are my master.” Mr. Le Queux’s chapter 
headings are, as usual, concentrated drama. We have: “‘ Her 
Ladyship’s Secret,” ‘‘ Silence is Best,” ‘‘ A Secret Despatch,” 
‘By Stealth,” ‘“‘I Bear Witness,” &c. Ten pages of press 
notices of Mr. Le Queux’s other novels bear witness to his 
fertility of invention. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


Harry INGLEBY, SURGEON. By FREpDERIC J. WEBB. 


This novel is compounded of medical student life, Irish wit 
and humour, football, and love-making; and it is written in 
high spirits. We open the book at ‘‘ The Lay of the Unfor- 
tunate Medical Man,” and read : 


Oh I was a medical student, 
And, being uncommonly prudent, 
In time became a qualified medical man ; 
And I got my name emblazoned 
On a door and lamp adjacent, 
And says I, ‘‘I’ll help the public all I can.” 


The ensuing sixteen stanzas are concerned with the comical 
encounters which the young doctor had with his first patients. 
A very bright novel. (Unwin. 6s.) 


THE SENTIMENTAL MARIA. By Joun STRANGE WINTER. 


Eight short stories by the author of Bootle’s Baby. (F. V. 
White. 1s.) 








The Ascetic. 


THE narrow, thorny path he trod. 

** Enter into My joy,” said God. 
The sad ascetic shook his head ; 
**T’ve lost all taste for joy,” he said. 


From *‘ At Dawn and Dusk,” by Victor J. Daley. 
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The Art of Mark Rutherford. 


Way are the novels of Mark Rutherford like none others 
that we know? Why do we place them on the same shelf 
as Spinoza’s Ethic, and refer to them a good deal oftener ? 
Because they are informed with a wisdom austere and 
sweet, a magnetic sympathy, an altruism which rejoices in 
contact with life. Because without them the blacks and 
duns of life remain for us untranslated, affronting the eye 
with mere dowdiness. In these stories, unmoulded by plot 
and ungilded by epigram, there is yet a fine symmetry and 
a flashing insight. Every sentence is perfectly clear, and 
this clarity extends to the exhibition of character and land- 
scape, the working out of the incidents and the effect of 
the whole. Moreover, the clearness is a natural clearness 
—it does not mean deprivation of atmosphere, sentiment, 
eloquence; but it means that there is no “negligible 
quantity ” in the novels, it means that a selective instinct 
of a high order has assisted at their production. Observers 
of character know that the cliché of custom lies so strongly 
on individuals that it is only in one action out of twenty 
that the average man expresses his own idiosyncrasy in a 
recognisable form. Mark Rutherford’s novels evince the 
talent that recognises the typical action, and so is able to 
present the type. When Zachariah, in The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane, under stress of emotion informs his guests 
that unless they believe God’s Word they are lost, his wife 
says: ‘* My dear, will you takeany more tea? ... Major 
Maitland, may I give you some more tea?” Nothing 
could repel us more effectually from the chilling nature of 
this ordinary woman. Mr. Hexton, of whom a similar 
anecdote is told in The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
is a being of the same stamp. He did not beat his wife; 
but he told her to take her books down from the shelf in 
her sitting-room because they were shabby, and “‘ he wanted 
a stuffed dog there.” Mrs. Jane Coleman and Mr. Hexton 








are depreciators, the most formidable of the non-criminal 
community. It is a class against which Mark Rutherford 
is specially qualified to direct his deadly camera, Mr. 
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Furze, the ironmonger, belongs to it. He gets a young 
man—whose benefactor he regards himself—to write diffi- 
cult letters with which he is incompetent to deal. ‘Ten 
minutes after the letters were posted [he] was perfectly 
convinced that he had foreseen the necessity of each one—~ 
that he had personally and thoroughly controlled the whole 
day’s operations, and that Tom had performed the duties 
of a merely menial clerk.” As an illustration of the pathos 
of the depreciated, nothing can be finer than Baruch 
Cohen’s experience when, in a moment of supreme danger, 
he sees his son Benjamin—once so devoted to him—leave 
him to his fate in order to rescue his sweetheart. As an 
illustration of the pathos of the depreciator nothing more 
beautiful can be found than the story of Miriam, whom the 
stars and the dawn taught to love her husband. 

In the provincial world of shopkeepers, the industrial 
and “dissenting” world to which Mark Rutherford intro- 
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duces us, the depreciator is, it must be understood, only 
one of many subsidiary types, each presented with memor- 
able distinctness, though it be for only a few minutes. 
Generous and sympathetic people are not rare. Witness 
Theresa Wollaston (a true comforter), M‘Kay (the Drury- 
lane philanthropist), Mrs. Oaffyn (who gave a rector a 
lesson in charity), and Mrs. Joll, to name no more. Mrs, 
Joll stands before us in a portrait which no canter—and 
which of us has not canted at some time in his life ?— 
can contemplate without wincing. She was 


a rude, stout, hard person . . . fond of her beer, rather 
grimy, given to quarrel a little with her husband, could 
use strong language at times, and was utterly unintelli- 
gent so far as book learning went. Nevertheless . . . in 
her there was the one thing needful—the one thing which, 
if ever there is to be a Judgment Day, will put her on the 
right hand; when all sorts of scientific people, religious 
people, students of poetry, people with exquisite emotions, 
will go on the left, and be damned everlastingly. 
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Although they afford a unique exhibition of the types 
to be met with in “‘ dissenting circles,” and show a 
reverent regard for, and a deep knowledge of, the 
Scriptures, it were vain to seek in the novels a specific 
announcement of religious faith. It is not for Mark 
Rutherford to depreciate the value of pure living and the 
pursuit of noble purposes by giving them letters of credit 
on a divine exchequer. “ Virtue,” says Spinoza, “ is to 
be desired for its own sake; nor is there anything more 
excellent or more useful to us than virtue, for the sake of 
which virtue ought to be desired.” Integrity of the 
loftiest kind is the ruling passion of Mark Rutherford’s 
eponymous heroines, of the before-mentioned Zachariah 
and of himself. Note his career: he breaks his engage- 
ment with Ellen because he doubts his own love; he 
relinquishes his Independent pastorate because his hetero- 
doxy brings him into conflict with his flock; he resigns 
his appointment as preacher to a Unitarian chapel because 
“the desire for something like sympathy and love abso- 
lutely devoured’ him; he tasted the bitterness of poverty 
and semi-serfdom, but he saw “the Kingdom of God 
through a little child” ; and not too late in his gray and 
weary life recognised the authentic voice of love in his 
own heart, and found it Ellen’s voice after all. 

Mark Rutherford was “delivered” ; but Death was not 
the deliverer, though Death came while his tyrant was 
apparently dominant. He had learned to command the 
depths of himself, to pay, not with blood, but the Gethse- 
mane sweat exacted of him who would save even himself, 
for the truth that was wider than creeds, richer than 
explanations, being, as it were, both light and ultimate 
peace. Zachariah, the Calvinist, a “ friend of the people,” 
sentenced to imprisonment for complicity in that most sadly 
comic of failures the march of the Blanketeers in 1817, is 
led straight by loyalty to an indefinite future in America. 
“It is not known” — wrote the only authority on that 
subject to the writer of this article—‘‘ and most probably 
never will be known, what became of Zachariah and 
Pauline.” This we know: they were arrows—bound to 
go straight. Zachariah’s first wife was an incidental 
victim to the imperious command of his loyalty. We feel 
him so dutiful that it is natural not to be detained either 
in his Cimmerian dark of captivity or in his Elysian field 
of second marriage. We enter and are dismissed from 
both in half a page. As with the heroes, so with the 
heroines. In Catharine Furze and Clara Hopgood, a fixity 
of intention towards a free and pure spiritual life is as 
evident as in Mark Rutherford. To my mind nothing 
in literature is more touching than the relations between 
Catharine and the Rev. Theophilus Cardew and his wife. 
Here we have passion awakening in a girl of heroic 
honesty for a man of less indelible nobleness. We see 
a divine interposition in the girl’s favour, one of those acci- 
dents more subtle than miracles, and the man is withdrawn 
from her ere he has wronged by some perfidy of anarchic 
love the warm-hearted woman wedded to him, whose 
commonplace echo of himself he disdains. It is not more 
strange than credible—such is the novelist’s persuasive- 
ness—that, in their love for each other, Catharine and the 
clergyman were both saved: she taught him, by one of 
those revelations that come to us when the great gray cliff 
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holds us up above and against the surging sea of our 
desires, to love his wife and to bear with her, and to be 
simple in his teaching. Over Clara Hopgood the public 
that speaks of books as ‘‘edifying” or “unedifying” 
has loudly mourned. What a departure! What dangerous, 
if not wicked counsel! Why? Because Madge Hopgood 
is a seduced girl who refuses to marry the father of her 
child on the ground that she no longer loves him. Madge’s 
sensual error is presented with an economy of circumstan- 
tial evidence which should satisfy the sensitiveness of all 
ordinary people. Surprise at the view of marriage put 
forward is unintelligent. It embodies Miss Arbour’s ener- 
getic advice to Mark Rutherford, and that principle of 
sincerity to oneself and others which influenced his own 
conduct. It is noteworthy that the book is called after the 
elder sister, ‘‘Clara Hopgood.” Clara deliberately stood 
aside at the crucial moment, that the man whom she loved 
and who loved her might transfer his love to her em- 
barrassed sister. He did so, knowing her history, and his 
name was Baruch, Spinoza’s Jewish name. Clara we leave 
in Italy, dead in Mazzini’s cause, her name living on her 
niece’s lips. With such fine delicacy does Mark Ruther- 
ford subordinate the iconoclastic to the heroic. While a 
scandalised section of his readers are wrangling over 
Madge with enthusiastic ‘‘Individualists” the novelist 
is thinking all the time of Clara. 

There are other imaginative writings by Mark Ruther- 
ford. An apology for Saul, supposed to emanate from 
Rizpah, is a wonderful tour de force. ‘David turned 
everything into songs”—how powerful is the sneer!— 
“my lord never sang nor danced, nor played ; it was as 
much as he could do if he smiled.” In this and other 
theological writings we perceive the strength of the born 
novelist as much as in the novels. For, after all, it is the 
faculty of adoption that separates the man of imagination 
from the mere parrot-perceiver. Not that the mere 
parrot-perceiver were not great in comparison with the 
numbers of cleverish novelists who falsify or neglect real 
happenings to chime with a gross optimism, for at least he 
is a reporter of facts. But in Mark Rutherford’s novels 
we have much more, we have the submission of facts to 
the irresistible movement of souls determined on upright- 
ness and sincere in strife The trumpet of this world is 
not needed to confirm the imperfect, but authentic, felicity 
they ascribe to two or three, and would be an impertinence 
in that dark labour-world of which the fullest and most 
documentary of them — their putative author’s own 
narratives—gives us such harrowing glimpses. To accept 
the light in the novels and reject the shadows, on the 
ground of progress made since the epoch of which they 
treat, were vain. The millernium is still Himalayan in 
its aloofness. The ‘Thing’ is no more; and demon- 
strators are not fired upon. But, with multitudes of pin- 
pricks and little agonies long drawn out, the strife 
between superciliousness and philanthropy, capital and 
labour, sect and sanctity, still goes on. Some of the 
blacks are now gray, but till the grays vanish before the 
theophany of paramount day Mark Rutherford’s lantern 
will be a helpful guide. 

C. 
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Toplady as Literature. 


Tue most touching moment of the black pageant of Mr. 
Gladstone’s funeral, a moment which still vibrates in the 
memory of those who were present, was when choir and 
congregation sang the plaintive ‘“ Rock of Ages” in the 
statesman’s own Latin translation — “Jesu, pro me 
perforatus.” In that hour it did not matter that its 
Latinity had been questioned, or that paraphrase had 
perhaps been carried to extremes. The unveiling on Friday 
week in the Devonshire Church of Broad Hembury of a 
mural memorial to Augustus Toplady, the author of the 
most famous example of devotional poetry in English, 
reminds one, indeed, that the constant attitude of most 
minds towards hymns is‘that of the congregation at 
Westminster on that historic day. It is not critical. 
Many people, indeed, seem quite as ready to accept some 
dreadful doggerel or some silly jingle with the same 
favour as the ‘‘ Adeste fideles” or “For all the Saints.” 
Toplady, happily, is beyond criticism in so far as he is 
revealed to us in ‘“‘ Rock of Ages.”” No hymn of English 
origin has been more widely used by every denomination, 
outside the Roman Church—which stands alone in reject- 
ing the doctrine of free-trade in hymns, and even discards 
the “‘ Lead, kindly Light,” of its own great son. Toplady 
wrote at least a score of hymns, to say nothing of those 
which have ‘been attributed to him with insufficient 
warrant ; but, although there are others still in the books, 
this one alone has lived. It is not surprising that it 
should be so, since ‘“‘ Rock of Ages” combines in itself all 
the essential requisites of devotional poetry. Its very 
conception is poetical; fervent piety burns in every line; 
in its utter abandonment of self it is suited to all varieties 
of Christianity ;. its exquisite simplicity commends it to the 
least cultured mind. Its plain unmystical directness has 
had much to do with its popularity, alike with great 
minds and with small. We find versions of it in most 
languages, and there are six or seven in Latin, the most 
familiar of them being, of course, the “‘Jesu, pro me 
perforatus,” which Mr. Gladstone wrote when he was no 
older than Toplady was when he composed it. 

The career of the distinguished Vicar of Broad Hem- 
bury is a terrible example of the futility of theological 
controversy. Much of his short life—he died at thirty- 
eight—was devoted to the intemperate advocacy of militant 
Calvinism, when he might have been adorning the English 
hymnary with the literature it still so sorely needs. The 
days in which he lived—he was born in 1740 and died 
in 1778—were full of hot disputation upon matters of faith 
and dogma, and Toplady, who had begun by being an 
admirer of Wesley, was not long in resenting the vivifying 
impulses which that great man was giving to practical 
religion. The founder of Methodism was himself a man 
of his hands when it came to fighting with the carnal 

- weapons of the pamphleteer, but he was a mild controver- 
sialist beside his opponent, and it is difficult, indeed, to 
recognise the author of ‘“‘ Rock of Ages” in the extra- 
ordinary virulence with which he attacked those who were 
so unlucky as not to agree with him. Estimable as he was 
in private life, the saving grace of charity did not dis- 
tinguish his printed utterances. Calvin himself spoke 
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charitably of Luther, even under provocation ; but it was 
reserved to Toplady to say of Wesley that his ‘“ satanic 
guilt” was equalled only by his ‘‘ satanic shamelessness.”’ 
Wesley retorted by declining to ‘‘fight with chimney- 
sweepers,” and his antagonist took his revenge by calling 
him “an old fox, tarred and feathered,” and by proving 
him to be a not very reprehensible plagiarist from Dr. 
Johnson. Such were the “apostolic blows and knocks ” 
of the days when people still discussed election, reproba- 
tion, predestination, and the rest, as grimly as though they 
mattered. 





Isa Blagden. 


Isa BiaGpEN, who is mentioned in the current Quarterly 
article on ‘“*Some Women Poets,” and about whom 
curiosity has been expressed, is entitled to remembrance. 
For years she was the centre of English society in Florence. 
Her cultured tastes and kindly disposition attracted many 
notable persons to her villa on Bellosguardo. She dabbled 
both in poetry and fiction; and not long after her death, 
in 1872, her poems were issued in a modest brown- 
covered volume, with prefatory memoir by Mr. Alfred 
Austin. The following sonnet is a favourable example 
of her muse : 
Sorrow. 

If trampled grass gives perfume; if the bowl 

Must be well broken ere the wine can flow ; 

From the abysses of this storm-tossed soul, 

From this my destiny’s last mortal blow, 

From sobs, and sighs, and agonies of tears, 

From tortured life, and happiness forborne, 

The utter ruin of my youth’s lost years, 

And from the bitter present’s strife forlorn, 

The future’s terror and the past’s despair ; 

And from this crushed and grief-wrung heart I dare 

To call on Thee, O God! Let others bring 

Their love, obedience, faith, as offering : 

I lay my sorrows prostrate at Thy feet, 

Avenging God! to Thee bruised flowers are sweet. 


But it is Miss Blagden’s intimate connexion with the 
Brownings that will keep her name fresh for many years. 
It was at her house in Lucca that the late Lord Lytton fell 
ill in 1857, and Robert Browning shared in the nursing to 
such an extent that Mrs. Browning protested against her 
husband thus trifling with his health. Miss Blagden’s asso- 
ciation with Mrs. Browning was close and long, and when 
the crushing sorrow of his wife’s death fell on Robert 
Browning she it was who rendered him the greatest help. 
She took immediate charge of his boy ; under her roof the 
poet lived while the sad duties connected with his wife’s 
burial still kept him in Florence; and she accompanied 
him and his motherless child to Paris on.their departure 
from the scene of mourning. Mrs. Orr thus writes of 
Robert Browning when at Miss Blagden’s house for the 
few weeks after Mrs. Browning’s death: ‘“‘ He at least 
gave her [Miss Blagden] cause to deny what has been so 
often affirmed, that great griefs are necessarily silent. 
She always spoke of this period as her ‘apocalyptic 
month,’ so deeply poetic were the ravings which alternated 
with the simple human cry of the desolate heart, ‘I want 
her, I want her!’” 
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To Miss Blagden, “‘ perfect in all kindness to me,” 
Browning wrote the affecting letter concerning his wife’s 
provisional disinterment at Florence, consequent on the 
placing of the monument designed by Leighton, and, to 
her death, a delightful and affectionate correspondence 
was maintained between them. One extract—a tribute 
to his wife—from Browning’s letters to Miss Blagden 
ought not surely to be forgotten: “But mo, dearest 
Isa. The simple trath is that she was the poet and I 
the clever person by comparison—remember her limited 
experience of all kinds, and what she made of it. Remem- 
ber, on the other hand, how my uninterrupted health and 
strength and practice with the world have helped me. . . .” 





Things Seen. 


A Lesson. 


I nap been where bitter things had been spoken of the 
Church of England ; where passion had run riot, and 
the hissed words “‘treacheries” and “traitors” had been 
frequent as “love” and “ forgiveness” in a sermon. 
When I reached home I picked up the thousandth 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine, and I said: ‘‘ Good! 
here is something that will distract my mind from the 
bickerings of this flock, who cannot hear their Shep- 
herd’s voice for their own shrieking.” But the maga- 
zine opened on p. 437, and there I read that one bishop 
had remarked that the difficulty was caused by ecclesi- 
astical marauders; another, that they had to contend with 
secret societies; a third (an archbishop, this), that there 
were men in the Church of England false to their engage- 
ments. Then I flung the magazine aside, and went out 
into the streets, for it was a fine night of stars, and up 
there was law and harmony, and love too, perhaps. And 
I walked past the Abbey, till I came to a great open 
place, and in the midst of this place was the shell of an 
enormous building that dwarfed the neighbourhood. 
Then I stopped a wayfarer, and said to him: ‘“ What 
is that black thing that looms so bravely skyward?” He 
gazed up at the towering walls—so quiet—that seemed 
to challenge the strength of the still night sky that 
arched London, and answered: “It’s the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral.” 


Glamour. 


Ir was the midday luncheon hour, and one of the many 
refreshment rooms in the Strand was filling rapidly. The 
oblong marble-topped tables became more and more con- 
gested. Each takes four comfortably, and at mine there 
was still a vacancy. An oldish man sat facing me poring 
over a book as he ate. Next him was the empty chair. 
It was taken by a youth who ordered a pork pie and a 
glass of lemonade. My opposite neighbour was by now 
well through his repast, but remained dallying with the 
printed pages. He was entirely unmoved by the rattling 
of plates and the strident commands passing between 
customers and waitress. 

The advent of the pork pie roused him momentarily, 
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but he returned to his reading, presumably to finish the 
chapter. By that time the youth had forgotten all but the 
sullen delicacy before him. 

The stranger rose, and for a brief space hesitated, 
waiting for some action on the part of the lad. It did not 
come. Then, in a perfectly grave and composed manner, 
he said: “‘I am sorry that I must disturb the symmetry of 
your meal,” The youth moved aside to enable him to slip 
past. I managed to catch the title of the volume responsible 
for the older man’s absorption. It was Zuphuwes, by John 


Lyly. 


The Grief of Parting. 


THe man leaned right into the railway carriage. There 
was positive anguish in his drawn face. The lady inside 
was very pretty and beautifully dressed ; her softnesses of 
complexion and hair, of lace and filmy material, triumphed 
in the searching glare of the electric light, which showed 
the rich luxury of every detail of her costume. She 
smiled with a pretty, regretful tenderness as she replied 
lightly to his earnest words. He looked at her as if he 
could never look long enough, as if her face held for 
him the whole meaning of life. As the train began to 
move, his fingers fell passionately on the ungloved hand 
resting on the window ledge, then instinctively he sprang 
back, raised his hat, and I caught in fall light a glimpse 
of his white face. 

Directly the train steamed out of the station the lady 
rose, carefully rolled up her veil, and, quite indifferent to 
my presence, proceeded before the mirror in the carriage 
to dust her face with a dainty pocket handkerchief, and to 
apply to forehead and nose the minutest layer of powder 
with a tiny puff. She patted and arranged her curls, 
drawing them with a hairpin into coquettish position and 
curve, and then, lowering her veil, she sank into the seat 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue fact that a sculptor’s life is nearly always a tragedy 
does not prevent his death from being something of a 
tragedy too. Mr. Harry Bates has died before he had 
time to pause on his upward path to fame. He fought 
like a tiger against the difficulties that beset the career in 
England, and beset, too, the execution of nearly every 
separate commission—stupenduous difficulties they often 
seem. One speaks, of course, of those sculptors only who are 
artists first and everything else afterwards—men like Bates 
and Gilbert and Onslow Ford. Despite his triumphs Bates 
died still a struggler. His great equestrian statue of Lord 
Roberts, with its elaborate base, will be his own best 
monument. The thing had but to be seen to make its 
own conquests; but at the end of that Herculean labour 
of production—sufficient in itself, one thinks, to tax the 
strength of a man and to free him from fresh toils for the 
rest of his life—there still remained one last incidental 
despair: where was it to be seen? Its size was such 
that it could not be got inside even the Academy’s hospi- 
table halls: hospitable enough to Bates anyway, though 
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he was not as yet numbered among its Associates. It 
happened to be the présent writer's lot to be at hand when 
Bates made his plea to Lord Leighton to be allowed to 
put up the great image of Bobs and his charger in the 
courtyard of Burlington House. The President was 
paralysed for the moment by the memory of past re- 
fusals to others. He began with the formula he had 
often used: ‘‘ But the courtyard does not belong to the 
Academy, and the Council has no control over it.” The 
eye .of. Bates was fixed upon him. “ Anyhow, my dear 
Bates,” said the President, softening, “‘ we have said that 
year after year to bores, and only last year said ‘no’ to a 
man with a monster fountain (a very fine fountain it was 
too); so you see the difficulty.” Bates made no such 
weak admission; and before he left he knew he could 
depend on Lord Leighton’s sense of art-comradeship to 
defy the laws of that dearest of all things to the official 
mind—precedent. The Leighton he left was not the 
President of the Council ; he was the brother artist and the 
brother sculptor too. What passed at the Council meeting 
I do not know; but the statue of Lord Roberts was there 
to break the sacred and immemorial line of attending 
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before it went to its own predestined position in Calcutta. 


PassinG along High-street, Kensington, nearly opposite 
to St. Mary Abbott's, you may see two large bronze 
bas-reliefs in the doorway of a baker’s shop. An idyllic 
beauty, undoubtedly theirs, causes many a pedestrian to 
pause before them. But not all their admirers are aware 
that they are the early work of Harry Bates. 


Awonc the seventy men called to the Bar the other day, 
a certain proportion probably have no expectation of 
practice. One of them, for instance, is already an officer 
in the army, and two others are doctors. Sharing the 
opinion of a popular general, who is a barrister and a 
doctor as well as a soldier, these new men of law evidently 
think it does a man no harm as a practitioner in his own 
profession to be admitted a member of others as well. 
Approved wearers of wig and gown, they have no more 
intention, probably, of putting higher pressure than 
ever on the practising barrister’s life by a capture 
of briefs than the Prince of Wales has of becoming a 
competitor among surgeons when he is made a Fellow of 
their Royal College. Of the seventy ‘ called,” however, 
some, no doubt, will rank atnong “chosen” ones in a 
career in which there are great prizes. These loom large, 
no doubt, to the eyes of some among the newly called. 
“Gentlemen,” said a bencher once to the young men he 
was admitting, “the Woolsack is probably nearer to you 
to-day in your own vision than it ever will be again.” 
Which dark saying he enlightened by the parable of a 
man who, walking in hilly country, sees a spire that looks 
near at the first bird’s-eye view, but becomes further and 
further removed as you approach it by devious tracks. 
Still, there are men who do “arrive”: some to the Wool- 
sack—though the windings of the road may be beginning 
to look more and more interminable to Sir Richard 
Webster—and others to only lesser goals ; for the bencher 
who made the remark just quoted, and, no doubt, made 
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it feelingly at the moment, is now the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 


A .rrTLe estate in Warwickshire, not far from Knowle, 
which was once the property of Lord Byron, has just been 
sold by his grandson, the present Earl of Lovelace. The 
Earl is also Baron Wentworth, but it is a little odd and 
confusing to see the minor title used in the papers this 
week, in an announcement that ‘“‘ Lord Wentworth is in 
town, and not, as stated, in Monte Carlo.” 


Tue Rembrandt exhibition at Burlington House has 
beaten the record of attendances at its winter shows. 
This is exactly what ought to be, but it is rather better 
than what many pessimists supposed would be, and the 
people who are perpetually wretched about the decline of 
public taste may really take heart. It is a fine thought, too, 
that England itself is the possessor of nearly all the 
Rembrandts that are now on exhibition. And England, 
owning such treasure, should know how best to preserve 
it. A great difference may be observed in the degrees of 
care given to the preservation of the pictures, the Duke 
of Westminster, with his glass covers and the evident silk- 
handkerchief dustings periodically given to the surface of 
the canvas, setting an example of care which Lord Spencer 
and some other owners would do well to take to heart. 


Lavy Burier, before she sails for the Cape in a fort- 
night, hopes to finish a picture she is painting of a charge 
at the Alma. In that charge Lord Wantage, then a young 
lieutenant, carried the English colours with a daring that 
won the Victoria Cross. Those colours have since hung 
in the Wellington Chapel at the Barracks in St. James’s 
Park. The other day they were taken down and brought 
to Lady Butler’s studio, whither also came Lord Wantage, 
who waved the flag once more as he had waved it all 
those years ago: a spectacle by which those who witnessed 
it—Lady Wantage and the artist—could not but be moved. 


Tue elections of Associates at the Academy, on Tues- 
day night, brought up its members from the ends of 
England. Mr. Napier Hemy came all the way from 
Falmouth (‘it’s a fine town”) murmuring the name of 
Tuke. The conventional contingent meant to have a 
conventional man, and they had their way with Mr. Cope. 
The election of Mr. Alfred East, who has been an 
insistent ghost at the door of Burlington House, allowed 
several members to breathe freely again, they said ; but it 
was carried by only a single vote. One little irony of the 
evening was that a large number of votes went to Mr. 
Edward Scott, a fine artist who is not always sure of 
being accepted by the selecting committee. 

Mrs. Stannore Fores has written a book and has 
illustrated it. Legendary stories from the text and the 
accompanying drawings are in colour and will, in colour, be 
reproduced. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘“‘ Fire of London,” 
which had its private view in Mr. Alfred East’s studio, 
has already been put in its place at the Royal Exchange, 
and he and his wife start for St. Jean de Luz next week, 
returning to London in time for the Spring exhibitions. 
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LirrLeMorE station, near Oxford, was burnt down. on 
Tuesday. At this same Littlemore was started by 
Newman the first monastery of modern Anglicanism, and 
there it was that he was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church.. On Tuesday, the day of the Littlemore fire, the 
Protestant demonstration was held in the Albert Hall to 
protest against what is in fact the result of Newman’s 
influence on the Anglican Church. The coincidence among 
any but stalwart Protestants might easily become tinged 
with superstition. 


Tue following story of the Sirdar, which comes to me 
bearing the authority of a relative of Lord Kitchener, 
illustrates, miore than any, perhaps, his readiness of 
resource, his determination, and his painstaking, far- 
seeing ‘preparedness for events. One evening, as our 
forces neared Khartoum, a Dervish spy was discovered in 
camp and promptly taken to headquarters for examina- 
tion. It was a juncture at which information as to the 
enemy’s position and plans was of the highest importance : 
but neither the richest bribes nor the direst threats could 
elicit one word from the prisoner; he affected to be both 
deafand dumb. Scarcely was his hearing over—if hearing 
it can be called—when another spy was led in, who 
proved equally obdurate. It was maddening; and in 
‘the good old times” torture and short shrift would have 
been the fate of these brave gentlemen. As it was, they 
were led away bound, and placed for the night in a well- 
guarded tent. About half an hour later, when all was 
settling down to rest in camp, there was a fresh stir and 
hubbub, and a third spy was dragged in, who, also, 
would reveal nothing, and was finally placed in the tent 
with his fellows. Soon the guards outside heard a 
murmur of voices from within; the dumb spies had found 
their tongues ; but it was impossible to overhear their talk 
distinctly, or to understand it. An hour or more passed. 
Then the door of the tent was thrown open, and the third 
spy appeared and asked to be conducted to headquarters. 
It was the Sirdar, who in disguise had discovered all he 
needed to know! It seems that Lord Kitchener always 
takes the greatest pains to make himself master of the 
vernacular of any country to which he is sent. He seizes 
every opportunity of talking with the poorer folks, until 
he literally speaks like a native. 








The Book Market. 
A Provincial Library. 


Tue statistics of a good lending library are always in- 
teresting and often instructive. Take those which have 
just been issued by the Librarian of the Bristol Museum 
Subscription Library. Bristol is a large town, a centre of 
culture, and populous of readers. Its tastes in reading, 
when known, have a value for publishers and authors, and 
they are set forth with some clearness in the annual report 
which was submitted to the subscribers last week. 

The twelve most popular works in general literature in 
demand during 1898 were as follows : 

Landotr’s Jn the Forbidden Land. 

Busch’s Bismarck. 

Memoii of Lord Tennyson. 
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Pigou’s Phases of My Life. 

Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum, 

Trotter's Life of John Nicholson. 

Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, 

Bishop’s Korea and Her Neighbours, 

Collections and Recollections 

Birrell’s. Sir Frank Lockwood, 

Peary’s Northward Over the Great Ice. 

Kearton’s With Nature and a Camera. 

The twelve most popular works of fiction in this Bristol 
Library in 1898 were: 

Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

Hope’s Rupert of Hentzsau. 

Merriman’s Roden’s Corner. 

Merriman’s Jn Kedar’s Tents 

Hope’s Simon Dale. 

Montresor’s At the Cross Roads. 

Stevenson’s St. Jves. 

Twain’s More Tramps Abroad. 

Crawford’s Corleone. 

Weyman’s Shrewsbury. 

Crockett’s Lochinvar. 

Kipling’s Day’s Work. 

This Subscription Library was opened in 1894, and it is 
managed in conjunction with the Public Reference Library, 
which is of greater antiquity, and contains 50,000 volumes. 
A century, and less, ago the Reference Library was 
used by Ooleridge, Southey, Landor, and Sir Humphry 
Davy. To it, we gather volumes are being continually 
transferred from the Subscription Library, which is 
kept in a state of flux as new books pour through it. 
Last year 1,520 new books, or about two-thirds of the 
total number of volumes now in the Subscription Library, 
were put on the shelves. 

These and other particulars have been furnished to us 
by the librarian, Mr. L. Acland Taylor. 





_ Correspondence 


The Red Book. of the Exchequer. 


Srr,—As the Aoapremy (October 15, 1898) was alone in 
calling attention to the gravity of my ‘“‘most damaging” 
attack on the official edition of the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer, and as it urged the absolute necessity of “a 
complete and well-considered defence,” I ask permission 
to make it known, through your widely read columns, 
that an unequivocal judgment has just been pronounced 
upon the matter. The English Historical Review, through 
the mouth of one of its editors (the Oxford lecturer in 
Diplomatic), announces that, “ after the most careful con- 
sideration ” of my own treatise and the attempted reply to 
it, he must withdraw; as unjustified, the favourable judg- 
ment which the above work had obtained, and deli- 
berately admit that, though my “ charges are very sweep- 
ing,” they are, in fact, ‘‘made out.”” On the gravity of 
this admission, in the casé of an official production, there 
is no need to comment. 

I should, perhaps, add that, having no case, the editor 
of this unfortunate production has, in accordance with a 
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well-known adage, relied on making personal charges, of 
which it need only be said that they are worthy of his 
historical theories. His assertion that I made use of in- 
formation in his advance sheets for purposes of my own is 
not only absolutely unfounded, but is demonstrably so. 
As a matter of fact, I am under no obligations to him in 
the matter’ of the Red Book, while his preface admits 
“many obligations” to myself in the matter. 

My treatise is for private circulation only, but I shall 
be happy to send some spare copies to historical scholars 
interested in the study of our national records, or to 
libraries possessing the Rolls series and used by students 
of history.—I am, &c., 

J. H. Rounp. 


31, Alfred-place West, 8.W. 


Light. 


Siz,—In your article in the Acapemy of the 28th inst. 
you ask for information concerning Isa Blagden and 
L. M. Little, referred to in the article ‘‘Some Women 
Poets” in the current number of the Quarterly Review. 
Isa Blagden was a contemporary of the Brownings; was 
in their set in Florence; and was a friend of the late 
Lord Lytton, who, you will remember, was also at one 
time in that set. You are right in thinking that L. M. 
Little is the author of Persephone, and Other Poems, and 
of Wild Myrtle. She is Irish, and was classed by Mr. 
Gladstone among the women poets whom he considered 
worthy of a place in literature. —I am, &c., 

Toe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 
“Some Women Poets.” 
50, Albemarle-street : January 30, 1899. 


Books That Are Wanted. 


Srr,—Competition No. 16, you say, was “for the best 
suggestion for one or more books which do not exist, but 
which ought to exist,” and you award the prize to the 
suggestions of ‘‘a skeleton History of the World” and “a 
Contemporaneous History, giving a bird’s-eye view of 
historical events, &c., taking place all over the earth’s 
surface at the same time from earliest days.” 

May I point out to you that such a book exists, and has 
existed since 1888, in Tables of European History, Literature, 
Science and Art from A.D. 200 to 1888, and of American 
History, Literature, and Art. By John Nichol, M.A. 
Oxon, LL.D. Fourth edition. Published by J. Maclehose 
& Sons, Glasgow. 

In parallel columns we have contemporaneous events in 
Foreign History, English and Scottish History, English 
Literature, Foreign Literature, Science, Inventions, &c., 
and the Fine Arts. 

The work has been of so much assistance in my own case 
that I trust you will-pardon me for introducing it to the 
notice of your readers.—I am, &c., 

January 30, 1899. G. 8. 


[We note that the work mentioned by our correspondent 
covers less than half the world’s history..-Ep. AcaprEmy. } 
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‘¢ John Halifax ” and E. A. B. 


Str,—The hypercritical remarks upon my introduction 
to John Halifax, in your issue of January 21, would have 
remained unnoticed but for the letter from Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett in your last issue. May I be allowed, for the 
edification of “‘ E. A. B.,”’ to add some additional information 
which has come under my personal observation? As your 
readers are aware, the copyright of John Halifax expired 
last year, and nine different publishers have considered it 
a desirable speculation to issue new editions; in all there 
have been some nineteen different editions and prices in 
circulation since the expiration of the copyright, so that 
of this “‘ dead book whose destiny is limbo”’ there were 
certainly one hundred thousand copies sold during the year. 
Most publishers would, I think, like a book in this decayed 
condition. 

The construction ‘“‘E. A.B.” has placed upon my introduc- 
tion is, I think, equal to his knowledge of the popularity 
of this book.. I will not, however, attempt to criticise this 
part of his review, but I should esteem it a favour if he 
can come down from what he has so ably illustrated ‘the 
stilted and involved” and tell us what he means by the 
statement, that had John Halifax ‘“‘been warmed at the 
Divine Fire it might have ranked as one of the books of 
the century.” 

In his last attempt to excuse an indiscretion, he says: 
‘“‘T meant merely that it (the book) had ceased to exist as 
a literary force.” No one, as far as I know, now claims 
for it this distinction ; and even, if it ever possessed such 
a characteristic, it is quite possible for it to have exhausted 
itself in this respect after a lapse of fifty years. 

4, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. Josern SHAYLOoR. 


Srr,—There is a mixture of flippancy and bad taste 
displayed by your contributor ‘“‘ E. A. B.,” which I venture 
to say will be resented by that macabre battalion of 24,190 
corpses who bought the book ‘whose destiny is limbo.” 
Probably fifty years hence we shall have the Superfine 
Critic of the period describing us as microbes or fossils for 
preferring Zales of Unrest to the latest Soudanese romance 
issued from a Khartoum press; but if we number 24,190, 
‘“‘the literary force” will be then, as now, a sufficient 
reply to the 8. C.—I am, &c., 

G. C. Crark. 

[Far be it from me to call Mr. G. C. Clark, or anyone 
else who buys books, a corpse. All book-buyers have my 
respect. If Mr. Clark will peruse my flippancy again, he 
will see that I applied the term which has aroused his 
annoyance to the volumes themselves, and not to the pur- 


‘chasers thereof. I maintain my right to call a book a 


corpse, and not 24,190 accusations of bad taste shall induce 
me to withdraw the phrase.—E. A. B. | 


Bed Books. 


Srr,—May I add a few words of personal experience to 
the interesting correspondence on this subject ? 

I read Guide Books in bed.. Murray’s delightful series 
I prefer, especially the volumes on Spain, Italy, and Greece.. 
Occasionally I take up Baedeker’s Guides, and lately I have 
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been reading Grant Allen’s most interesting Guides. 
Nothing is so delicious to me in the short time before I 
sleep or in wakeful times as a foreign Guide Book. The 
volumes are easy to hold, full of good reading, and very 
varied in their contents, and the introductory chapters in 
Murray’s volumes, especially those on Spain, entertaining 
and sound literature. 

I fill my mind with pleasing pictures, set imagination to 
work, awaken pleasant memories, read myself into a sleepy, 
composed condition, turn down the gas, and fall sound 
asleep. The experiment, I can assure you, is worth trying. 
—I am, &c., Grorce C. WILLIAMson. 

The Mount, Guildford, Surrey. 


** Hood’s Own,” not “ Pickwick.” 


Str,—Your correspondent who reminds you (AcADEMY, 
January 21) of the quarrel between Miss Deborah Jenkyns 
and Captain Brown in Cranford says that ‘‘ Captain Brown 
was a champion of Boz, Miss Jenkyns of Johnson.” You 
will find the discussion in Household Words, conducted by 
Charles Dickens, vol. iv., p. 268 (1852). Of course, 
Dickens could hardly allow a favourable comparison of his 
own writings with Rasselas in a periodical edited by him- 
self. Consequently, though, as your correspondent says, 
Miss Jenkyns “read one of the conversations between 
Rasselas and Imlac in a high-pitched, majestic voice,” &c., 
Captain Brown’s reading was not the account of the Bath 
“swarry” from Pickwick, but was an extract from Hood's 
Own.—I am, &c., T. V. Hotmezs. 

28, Groom’s-hill, Greenwich Park, 8.E. 











Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 17. Dialect Stories. 


To our invitation for pithy local anecdotes, somewhat in the manner 
of the Cornish Diamonds in the Cornish Magazine, there has been 
an excellent response. A number of the stories sent in are printed 
below. The best was from Miss L. Allen Harker, 7, Painswick 
Lawn, Cheltenham, and it runs as follows : 


“Shall we have the prayer for rain, Thomas?” asked the 
vicar of the clerk, during a protracted drought. 

“O, sir, you do exactly as you do pleiise.” 

“But don’t you think it would bea good thing? Rain is 
badly wanted.” 

“You do as you pleiise, sir ; you'd better ‘ave it if-so-be as you 
do want it.” 

“But, Thomas, you don’t seem to realise the necessity for 
having the prayer /” 

“Bless you, sir! You ‘ave that ther’ prayer if you be so sot 
on it—but it won't rain till the moon do change.” 


To Mr. Harker a cheque for a guinea has been posted. 


Here are the contributiona of certain other competitors : 


“You naughty little girl!” exclaimed the exasperated Sunday- 
school teacher in Shropshire, “don't you know that if you behave 
like this, you will never go to Heaven!” “ Well, miss, I went to 
Ellesmere fair last week, and one can’t go everywhere.” 


An old Yorkshire fatmer died. The funeral being over, the 
widow decided to have a tombstone that should do credit both to 
the deceased and herself. To the local stonerason she explained 
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“her ‘wishes : “I don't want nothing out of th’ way, but handsom: 


and simple, Like this— 
WILLIAM WILSON, 
Died Oct, 4th, 1896, 
Aged 85. 
‘The good die young.’” 


Some years ago a new clergyman was taking Sunday duty ina 
remote hamlet among the Yorkshire Wolds. After morning service: 
the old clerk came up to him, and observed; “So ye calls them 
Sawums, do ye? Noo, we never knew what to mak’ o’ that ‘ere P. 
We allus called ‘em Spasms,” [E. T., Malton. | 


An old couple lived on the Welsh side of Monmouthshire. The 
husband was a large, heavy, mild manof eighty ; the wife perhaps 
fifteen years younger, brisk and energetic, with red withered cheeks 
and brown eyes. A lady came to see them, and asked after the old 
man’s rheumatism. “How—do—you—do!?” he answered with 
solemn deliberation. “ My Gaffer,” cried the little wife, “ is terrible 
back’ard in his English ; but [ reflectively] he helps in the garden ; 
and he doos what I tells him.” [G. M., London. } 


A woman in Cumberland received a letter from her son, who was 
on a long voyage and had not been heard of for many months. 
Being unable to read, she took the letter among her acquaintances 
and heard it read so often that she remembered it all. 

Unwilling to be thought ignorant, she one day took the letter to 
a friend and held it before her, pretending to read it. The friend 
noticed the position of the letter, and said : “ Dorsy, woman, thou 
hods t’ letter t’ wrang side up!” 

“ Hod ty tongue,” was Dorsy’s emphatic rejoinder, “thou windy 


- feull [fool]. Duzzent thou know I’se left handit ?” 


[R. W. R., Cardiff. | 
Many years ago, during my first curacy, I lodged in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse in “Zomerzetshire.” Mrs, L., the farmer's 
wife, very hardworking herself, would never allow that any work 
her dairymaids, &c., had to do was beyond them ; all they had to do 
was to persevere, or—in her dialect—to “ volly on” (=follow on). 
On one occasion we had for dinner a large dish of good substantial 
apple dumplings, of which, I should say, quite half a dozen went 
out into the kitchen. The next day Mrs. L. asked Molly, her maid, 
for the dumplings left over, and, to her astonishment, learnt that 
Molly had “vinished” them. “Why, Molly, how did you ever 
manage that?” “Lor, missus, I did as you've always told me to 

do; I just vollyed on.” [M. T, P., Chester. } 


At the gate of the Hampshire farmhouse stood Sam Rogers, 
holding a pony, while its owner paid her visit within. The mono- 
tonous task had lasted two hours ere the visitor came out, and, 
gathering her reins, drove away, leaving Sam gazing at his open 
palm, “Well!” he said aloud as he looked after the carriage, 
“T’d ha’ lent ye a ha’p’ny to ha’ maade it tuppence!” 

[L, E., Budleigh Salterton. ] 


A woman living at a farmhouse on the moors above Meltham (a 
manufacturing village) was asked if she did not feel very lonely up 
there. “Nay,” she replied ; “ I can’t abide busy places like Meltham 
and London.” [C. M, W., Huddersfield. | 


A small gardener’s boy in a Herefordshire household—greedy— 
comes into the kitchen, where the rector’s wife has just made some 
cakes, and remarks : 

“A should la-ike zum ca-ake.” Then, recalling the lesson for the 
morning, “ Blessed are they that expect nothing”: “ But A doan’t 
eggs-pax A shall gat ut.” [R. E. V., London. | 


The still, hot July afternoon was slumbrous, its soporific effect 
had penetrated the little village church, with its high pews and 
whitewashed walls. The musicians in the gallery had laid aside 
their instruments and assumed various attitudes of repore, for the 
last psalm had been sung, and their duties were over for the day. A 
faint odour of rosethary and sweet herbs was exhaled by the posies of 
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the village matrons, and mingled with the taint of peppermint and 
fustian wafted from the little knot of school children. 

Heads nodded, struggled to regain their consciousness with jerks 
and then succumbed to the inevitable. Presently one alone remained 
erect, and eyed the grey-haired vicar in the dizzy height of the three- 
decker pulpit with a mixture of cunning and solemnity that would 
have done credit to a jackdaw in the church tower. It was the 
village idiot. The discourse was sound, but the monotonous voice of 
the preacher soothing. He looked up from his manuscript and 
beheld his slumbering flock, and for the moment entrusted himself 
to extempore words: “And yet, with all this before your eyes, you 
permit slumber to overtake you! All sleeping save yon poor fool |!” 

The pause which followed invited a reply. It came in a thin, 
cracked voice ; “Ess, sure! an’ if so be I ’adn't bin a fool I'd ’a 
bin asleep too !” 

What could follow but benediction, and the sound of shuffling 
feet on the red tiles ? [E. W. H., Ledbury. } 


Kirsty Cruickshank was an inveterate gossip; her bosom friend, 
Nanny Brewster, admittedly the shrewdest observer of public 
morality—and immorality—in Aberdeenshire. The cronies were 
deploring a more than usually harrowing catastrophe, and Kirstr, 
as was her wont, exaggerated as she went along. 

“ Weel, A’ll tell ye what it is, Kirsty Cruickshank,” said Nanny, 
summing up with all the air of finality, as her patience oozed out at 
the finger tips, “ A w’udna be God for a’ the world. He maun hae 
a terrible sair conscience whiles.” [J. W., Dundee. } 


Scene : The shores of Loch Lomond. 
Time: New Year's Eve, 1800. 

The revelry was at its height ; the lairds were waxing merry in 
their cups. 

During a momentary lull : 

First Laird (looking askance at'a brother reveller further down 
the table) : “ Garscadden’s looking unco’ gash |!” 

Second Laird : “ Gash? He may weel look gash. He's been deid 
these twa hoors, but I wadna mak’ mention o't, for fear o’ disturbin 
the company.” [F. M. W., Ilford. } 


Some years ago a proposal was made to build a high wall round a 
Nottingham cemetery. When the matter was brought before the 
town council, most of the members were in favour of erecting the 
wall, One, however, objected in the following terms; “ Mr, 
Mayor, though I may stand alcne, I strongly object to bu‘’ding 
this ‘ere wall, and my reasons is that them as is inside the cimitery 
canna git out, and them as is outside doan’t want to git in.” 

[F. E. B., Manchester. ] 

Other replies received from J. B., Carlisle; Mrs. S., Clapham ; 
H. C. W., Herne Hill; F. C. W., London ; J. G. L., Norwich ; J.G, L., 
Liverpool ; H. W. P.S., Royston ; M. L., Leeds ; W. A. F. B., Dublin; 
R. B. H., New Romney ; E, M. G., St. Ives ; Mrs, T. G., Edinburgh ; 
R. H., Aston Manor ; A. C., Edinburgh; Mrs, L. B., Forest Gate ; 
H. T, F., Cambridge ; W. H. S., Killiney ; and C. A., Chelsea, 

Competition No. 18. 

In the first chapter of Vanity Fair it is related that in the cover of 
the Johnson's Dictionary which Miss Pinkerton presented as a 
leaving-gift to Miss Amelia Sedley was inserted a copy of “ Lines 
addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s school at 
the Mall; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson.” We ask 
for this poem. It should not exceed twelve lines, and it must be 
Johnsonian in diction and sentiment. To the author of the best 
effort a cheque for one guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must. reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 7th. Each answer must be accompannied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p..172. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 
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The “Academy ” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 


An Offer to Authors. 


Tue Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the AcapDEMY invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘“ AcaDEMY Bureau”’ 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements, 





Lays OF LonDoN. By ‘SosTratvs,” 

This volume has given us considerable pleasure. Many of 
the pieces have grace and wit. We hold the MS. over for 
further consideration. 


THE DEATH OF Loys, AND OTHER POEMS. By ‘‘CarRotvs, 


Some of the pieces in this volume we have read two or three 
times. That was because we could not easily discover what 
‘“* Carolus” wished to say. At length, we think, we catch his 
intention. He has had, or affects to have had, unfortunate 
experience with women, and writes laments full of sorrow and 
death and the flames of Hell. We cannot say that we have 
found the dirges either instructive or wholesomely alarming. 
Besides, ‘‘ Carolus” is rather wordy. He makes his rhetorical 
points; but his pages are so much tricked out with decorative 
stanzas about the flowers, and the rivulets, and the moon, that 
the points are much obscured, The result is that we seem to 
be reading an allegory when we are reading nothing so ambi- 
tious. This is so in the cases of ‘‘The Death of Loys,” ‘‘ The 
Kiss,” and ‘The Garden of Sin.” Further, we are sorry to 
note, in a scrutiny which the nature of ‘ Carolus’s” muse 
obliged us to make close, that in some of the pieces there is 
patchwork of an objectionable kind. For example, a young 
woman strolled out into the garden where the poet was 
ruminating about noxious weeds. 


There, some dull green metallic frond 
She raised and held to her warm lips 
A long while—and then moved beyond, 
Trailing in leaves her finger-tips. 
I feared to pray. Ab! wonder-sweet 
Was her young bosom’s breathing bend ; 
The limbs were known, though veiled ; the feet 
Were bare—and she appeared to wend 
With a keen sense of cool delight 
Among the embathing herbage. 
‘I feared to pray.” We cannot imagine it possible that amid 
«such circumstances the poet. thought of prayer at all. The 
words are put in, not because they are felt, but merely because 
four syllables are wanted. The result is that an interesting 
situation is falsified and disfigured. We have dealt thus care- 
fully with ‘“‘ Carolus ” because we feel that he really does have 
a gift. He must strive to use it more worthily. 
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PorEMs. By ‘‘SourHEeRN Scor.” 


“Southern Scot” is a prolific’ bard. Here we have verses 
enough to make a volume which would be much nobler, in bulk, 
than the collected works of Mr. William Watson. Most of them 
have merit of akind. Here is a specimen: 


To Str FAvuDEL PHILLIPS. 


Sir Faudel! Ere you quit the Civic Chair, 
Which you have graced with masterly address, 
We Londoners would fittingly express 

The fond appreciation which we bear 

For all your virtues. Courteous, debonair, 

And unexcelled in princely bounteousness, 
Withal most ready to relieve distress, 

We can but hail you the ideal Mayor. 

The happy chance which gave your services 

To London in this year without compare 
Has given us the privilege to bless 
Your rich beneficence and bright success. 

Farewell, Sir Faudel ; we’ll forget you ne’er, 

And Fame shall crown you London’s Record Mayor. 


In what respect do these lines differ from prose? The only 
difference that we ourselves can see lies in the fact that, having 
been put into rhyme and rhythm, the tribute to a worthy man 
is laughable. A minstrel ought not to render absurd the 
person whom he wishes to extol. Many of ‘‘ Southern Scot’s”’ 
pieces are akin to that which we have quoted. They were 
written for passing reasons, and have no claim to permanence. 
We do not wish to discourage our clever correspondent; but 
he should have had more respect for Poetry, and perhaps 
for ourselves, than he shows by submitting to us a volume 
in which the ephemeral pieces are so many. 


BEGGARS OF THE SEA. By D. R. B. 


D. R. B. strikes us as being well-informed about the period of 
Queen Elizabeth, in which his tale is laid. Of our various impres- 
sions of this work, that isthe most favourable. The work is not 
in other respects equal to writings which we understand to have 
come from the same pen. It lacks lightness and sparkle: we 
find it rather hard reading. Incidentally let us note that the 
style is occasionally slack: for example, when D. R. B. says 
‘replaced’ when he means supplanted. Such details as that 
seem small; but we consider them important. 


PoEMS. By ‘“ NEsToR.’’ 


“ Nestor” is in the boyish stage of poesy. He is fluent, and 
has feeling ; but he lacks mastery of his medium. Here is a 
passage which is typical of many others : 


The spirit of Unrest is now abroad ; 
The winds do moan among the forest trees 

In ill-timed unison, as though they sought 
To linger yet awhile. The rippling waters 

Of the peaceful stream where beasts do quench their thirst 
Are fain to quarrel ’mong the pebbly rocks, 

Which rise all silent ’mid its winding course. 
The lion, too, does fiercely paw the ground, 

As though he sought to cast off from his mind 
Some fell disquietude. While high above 

The moon does mocking play with earthly thoughts, 
For hers are hid, so that she may not tell 

The secrets that do haunt the midnight air. 


Note the words which we have italicised. The clumsy locution 
of which in each case they are a part is one of the commonest 
faults in immature verse-writing. The passage has errors of 
other kinds; indeed, it is almost all error. ‘‘ Nestor” has not 
written poems. He has written only notes for poems. 
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Book Reviews Reviewed. 


“The Widower.” 


Tne disagreements of critics are not really 


By W.E. Norris. more remarkable than their agreements. 
Here are extracts from two reviews of Mr. Norris’s latest 
novel, which in form and matter are singularly alike. In 
each the same question is asked and answered : 


Literature. 

Why is it that a novelist 
who scorns to enliven his 
pages by “‘ incident,” amusing 
or sensational, who disdains 
atmosphere, and never stimu- 
lates our fancy with the pic- 
turesque, whose characters 
never talk cleverly or reveal 
any acquaintance with books 
or with any kind of life but 
their own, and whose range 
is absolutely circumscribed 
within the limits of a society 
narrow both in numbers and 
area—why is it that such a 
novelist should detain the 
reader so that he “cannot 
choose but hear,” as Mr. 
Norris unquestionably does ? 

First, Mr. Norris, as a 
writer of fiction, has what 
was so conspicuous in Anthony 
Trollope — perfect sincerity. 
He has no notion of intruding 
himself into his story. His 
sole object is to endow his 
puppets with life, and give 
them perfectly free play with- 
out putting his own witticisms 
in their mouths, or befogging 
them and the reader with his 
own reflections on life. 


The Daily Telegraph. 

Only compare Mr. Norris’s 
work with that of a host of 
writers whom it would be in- 
vidious to particularise, and 
you see at once the difference 
between a photographic repro- 
duction of the commonplace 
and a masterpiece of genre 
painting. Nothing could be 
quieter than The Widower ; 
there is scarcely any incident, 
there is no elaborate analysis, 
yet long before the picture 
is completed we are as 
well acquainted with James 
Pennant and his wayward 
daughter, Cuckoo, with Lady 
Wardlaw and Harry Carew, 
as with our own familiar 
friends. 

How is it done? Largely 
by a complete self-suppres- 
sion. From the first page to 
the last the author never 
obtrudes his own personality. 
In a word, whilst keeping to 
the quiet conversational tone 
of good society, he puts be- 
fore you certain well-bred men 
and women with exactly as 
much detailed description as 
is required to make the por- 
traits living. 





Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, February 2. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Foote (G. W.), The Book of God 


sev ccccescesccsoes (Forder) 2/0 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Parker (C. 8.), Sir Robert Peel. Vols, IL. and IIT, ........0:cesceseeees (Murray) 32/0 
Clutton-Breck (A.), The Cathedral Church of York, and Hiatt (C.), 


Beverley Minster ........sceecseeeeeee 


Arbutbnot (Sir A. J.), Lord Clive ... 
Dodd (A. F.), A History of France.. 


Ross (J. D.), The Memory of Burns ... 
Lyall (J, G,), The Merry Gee-Gee ......... 
Atkins (J. B.), The War in Caba ......... 





sovencsecoroceses (Geo, Bell & Sons) each 1/6 


5/0 


2/3 


seececeeesesccesenseecescesees! t/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 


Chapman (E. J.), A Drama of Two Lives, and Other Poems (Kegan Paul) 
Wagner (.), Prose;Works. Translated by W. A. Ellis...(Kegan Paul) net 12/6 
FitzGerald (E.), A Chronological List of His Books ............ (Caxton Club) 
Mener (Dr. Hans), Das Deutsche Volkstum ... (Bibliographisches Institut) 


Daley (V. J.), At Dawn and Dusk ... 


a: (Bowden) 5/0 





Holiday (E.), Parson Dash..............0-++ 
Taylor (U.), Early Italian Love Stories 


Stanley (C. K.), Forget-Me-Not 


shentiinseupiveccnadeebneontenent (Redway) net 2/6 
eedseoescceccsrcccessecoosocouses (Longmans) 15/0 


..(Simpkin) 2/6 





Stone (W. J.), On the Use of Classical Metres in English ......(Frowde) net 1/0 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Vandervell (H.), A Shuttle of'an Empire's Loom .............000+ (Blackwood) 6/. 
Kingsley (M. H.), West African Studies ...........::c-::cceeceesereeeees (Macmillan) 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Dale (N.), The Walter Crane Readers: First Primer, end Steps to Reading 
(Dent) 
Dale (N.’, On the Teaching of English Reading ..........0c08 + seecerees (Dent) 


Weiss (A.), Vor dem Sturm, von Theodor Fontane.......... 

Lane (G. M.), A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges .(Harper & Bros.) 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons’ Pablications: French Business Letters ; German 
Business Interviews ; Examinations in German, and How to Pass 
Them ; German Shorthand ; Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel; Alleriei: 
Tit-Bits ia German; Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; Economie 
Domxcstique. 





Lyde (L. W.), Black’s School Geography of Africa .................. (Black) net 1/u 
Church (Rev. A. J.), Latin Exercises ...........sseecccccscesseseoes ..(Seeley & Co.) 1/0 
Mills (T. R.), Plato: Apology of SOcrates ............ccsceecsssessseseeesseeress (Clive) 3/6 
JUVENILE. 
Sheldon (C, M.), His Brother's Keeper ..............000 (Sunday School Union) 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Year Book of Treatment, 1899 ...... (Cassell) 7.6 
“ Nathaniel Gubbins,”’ Pink Papers ...........0.s00+sssssssseseeeeeees (White & Co.) 1/0 


Kropotkin (Prince), Fields, Factories, and Workshops ......... (Hutchinson) 17/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 











Dickens +C.), Sketches by Boz. 2 VOMS. ..seccecessescccsseseesensessesecesenees (Dent) 3/0 
Watts-Dunton (T.), The Coming of Love, and Other Poems ......(Lane) net 5/0 
Carleton (W.), The Black Prophet . _. (Lawrence & Bullen) 
Ward (A. W.), A History of English Dramatic Literature. 3 vols. 

(Macmillan) 36/0 
Browning (E. B.), Aurora Leigh..........00ccerseerereesees (Dent) 1/6 
Browning (R. B.), Men and Women metbens (Dent) 1/6 
Sampson (G.), The Works of George Berkeley, D. D. peubtineneenenewcsnensce (Bell) 





Announcements. 


Messrs. METHDEN will publish, in the course of a few days, 
the fifth volume of the History of Egypt which they are issuing 
under the general editorship of Prof. Flinders Petrie. This 
volume is written by Mr. J. G. Milne, and deals with Egypt 
under Roman rule. It is profusely illustrated. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘‘Book Lover's 
Library” will be Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century, by John Lawler. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to issue a revised and cheaper 
edition of Sir George Robertson’s Chitral. 


Mr. W. H. Witkins will read a paper on the late Sir 
Richard F. Burten’s Pilgrimage to Mecca at the meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature on Wednesday next. The Earl of 
Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, in the chair. 


UNDER the title The Solitary Summer, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. will publish, in the course of the Spring, a new volume by 
the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 


THE Hulsean Lectures recently delivered at’ Cambridge by 


Archdeacon Wilson will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. under the title The Gospel of the Atonement. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. are about to issue in instalments 
an entirely new edition of the works of the eminent American 
historian, Francis Parkman. 


Mzssrs. Sanps & Co. will shortly publish a new humorous 
story by W. Sapte, jun., author of A Century’s Sensation, 
Uncle's Bhost, &e., called A Lucky Dog. 

Mrs. ATHERTON has written another novel, entitled A 
Daughter of the Vine. It will be issued this Spring by Messrs. 
Service & Paton. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKETT have in the press a novel by 
Mr. Hamilton Ajidé, which will be published on the 17th, 


eeeee.(Macmillan) 3/' ~ 








HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL FAIR®AIRN. 


CATHOLICISM— err ont ANGLICAN. By 


Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., LL.D., Principal of Mansfie'd 
College, Oxford ; Author of “The Place ‘of ¢ Christ in Modern Theology,” 





&e. 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
” aa recommend the mastery of these here reprinted as the best 
Spa an intelligent comprehension of the present Poclesiastical siestise te 


fae ° essays are excellent studies, and in every way up to Dr. Fairbairn’s previous 
Baelapd, The Herald 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORR. 
NEGLECTED FACTORS in the STUDY of the 


EARLY PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian Theological 
College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“* An interesting volume....The volume is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
subject.”—Scotsman. 


BY THEODOR ZAHN. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. A Sketch of its History, 


and Examination of its Contents, THEODOR ZAHN, Di<ctor and 


Professor of Theology at Erlangen, Litt.D., Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000, 


THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND. By George 
ADAM SMITH. Witb Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The eloquent and p»pular oy ys ise Panne ol Law in the yrs World’ anc ‘the 
Aaugme < of Man,’ has been fortunate in his Dr. George Adam Smith has not 7 
@ life-story “i his he: o interesting, Wie he — written "Sook which will be read wit! 
meat t tor its own sake.”—Daily News. 
we. la udience safely be predicted for this biography. Th 
ays devout life | A vane y La ed, a cleaner Soul. has 722 ce 
ied "Spectator. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, of BIRMINGHAM. 


By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. In one handsome octavo volume, 
4 781. With Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


“ We have not! but ns to offer to Mr. A. W. W. Dale on the manner in 
which he has accom; ed his task.....We hope that our readers will see “that this is a book 
which they ought to read for themselves. 1t is the record of a singularly noble life, and 
pt A memorial of a teacher whom Churchmen and Nonconformists alike must 
ever honour.”— 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. By 


RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Professor GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


nate epetly been cus goed fortune to come across a book in which the freshest humour, 


the truest pathos, and the most exquisite tenderness are so fr-ely disp! Ralph Connor's 
bey | is real Resectere ase oe meu and Somen, - rson is areal hero, and we 


jay Dgure in Ly book, nora 


better for makin 
@all pose, Tt ie full of life, and tears, and leaghter, | anbalr tho enaiee of good |: iterature, as 


any novel we have seen this year,”—Literature. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000, 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Miss Fowler has achieved a success as will probebig. be the. pop to her readers as it must 
be to herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will probabl ular verdict upon this 


amazingly and brilliant story.....The book Sively 
paradox, Ae. Bonet 3 | the weapons in the Neve conversationalist’s armoury— 


appear in this er in a state of the highest polish, and the dialogues alon 
would make the fortune the ‘wary. ”—Speaker. — 4 


Londen : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Rew, BO. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 

















By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting to students of 
naval warfare. ‘“‘Qapt. Codman relates his experiences 
of an American Chartered Transport in the Crimean 
War. The ‘Crimean War is the connecting . link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece, 
198 pp. 


Price 3s. 6d., 


London ; — MARSHALL, HAMILTON & co. 


tere nee 
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CATAL : 
; ed "5 ee pvneruemad | MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
T°, BOOKBUYERS and, LIBRARIAN CA ee cumMtreD). 
of Vi UIBCOND- H De pw a oaarue last School Year 21 21 Paulines gained Scholarships 
end and ore a a oon ton aplication to tow. | sion into oeetec aes eo 
ooo ste SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE and 12 Months 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and nd 7, Broad Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post tree oes free on application. 
REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CananeeeEs on eopliention. 


DULAU s 00., ™ ‘80H ‘SQUARE 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 03rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in Londoa for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, o1ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICAIS. ~CADAOCCES sent on copteatn, 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZIN ES, BOOKS, &c. 

KING, | SELL Limi 
ya sie Bolt Fleet 


and Publish 
sha ta fast Machines 
illustrated 
or feat folding and covering 8, 16, 3 oF Sbpaee 
pt pty given to anyone wishing to commence 
for 
aye the premises )—. —\ amma Adver- 
Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ > Adiieeniee, Renten? 


UTHORS AGENT. —Mr. 4. EVELBIGH 


H begs to has commenced 
BUStN A a as £ UTHORs’ (Oka AGENT. OF a) his intimate 
nowledge of Ow qualifiel to 
ae the r t+ tagwoundisgoanl a and will 5 
fist, %0 bear trom Authors wi KR EE A 
ouse, Norfolk Street, Strand. 











AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS —The 
PUBLIBING ot WORK WORKS of Florion ind of OLN | ~ 
igi Bou be addressed ant te ey Univers aon 
Limited, We Wattord London. : ” 


War 71 YE L AC K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of ‘Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issued since the advent of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published; also for any 
curio or object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for she 
prides herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ready, willing, and 
liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation bya 

gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Po.ann, Q.C., says: “ He in fact wrote it so that 
she might use it, as he considered the books a creat find..... 
She will have achieved a wonderful success in book finding.” 

If a book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in 
this fascinating literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No, 18, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
169) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose tt with their reply. 


Jeers AMET 


qualified for 
About 7 per cont. of the Begs whe these successes had 
reeeived their early education at Court. 








RIGHTON.- Facing the Sea THOROUGH 
EDUCATION, with home comforts, gt 4 DAUGHTERS 
GENTLEMEN. Fees moderate and inclusive. H 
attention a; Juniors and Delicate Children. —  Pantoreas. 
Rokesley House, Marine Parade. 


7 OUNG LADY, trained as Journalist, desires 
By yy as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to 
tleman 2 torial or ym Literary 
“Aaliress G M., 18, "Paling, 





>OYAL IN DIAN ENGIN EERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


to fit an Engineer f. 
40 8 Siete hee, to socdbolt 
$f deote wilh offer thaes for Con Twelve Aj 
Assistant Engineers in the blic Works Department, ana 
he inthe Tele, 
or particulary apply to Baonsrase, of Oollega. 


OOD-CARVING CLASSES AT KING'S 
COLLEGE, STRAND. 

These CLASSES for LADIES or teeny which ara 

on under the ww of the Wi ful Company +f of 

are held MONDAY and WEDNESDAY 

MORNINGS from 11 till 1.30; on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
¥ AFTERNOONS, from 2,30 till’s; and on MON- 

AY and WEDNESDAY EV. NiNGs trom’ 7 till 9 o’cl*ek. 


MONDAY, ‘Sommer ~% 
will ©  —— on APRIL 2 


Fees for, for the Day Classes tp ae . 1 A oe — sini 
wee! or vening Class for 
Siendanes, ba ok oat r Term. d _ 











and accurately 
references. 
Crescent, N.W. 


ESS. are era E. M.,18, M 

YPR-WRITING .—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 

1,000 words inclusi , - + can attend Authors - 
others at cpeen. em 


at very mod: 
Onas. Kixsuoty, 72, Honley Road, Catfo 


Ja Uteragy Work, and we Das to the 
access 
Author sear of i -- fe poe in ‘Literaty "Ke: 


nny person Teauiring through the Translations 
cadena (rg Pench dinar Sopa gp 


OOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 
—Please state wants. Forster's Kipling Note-Book , 6d. 
free 100 Books Wanted, many quite ——. 


—Ho.tanp Co., Book Merchants, treet, Birmingham.” 


IFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of 
the Rev. CHARLES vyrenrs tLe ye weak 


have been laced in the public free 

The atten tention of traly }-—— is invited to 
hooks, which show that the God and His 
of eww with mankind spriog from the native human faculties 
Love. r. V "s works 


are 
Messrs. Williams & N 


blished | by ante, Letters from 
Inquirer w | be deemed cgntgontiol y Rev. C. Voysey, 
Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N 














Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


PARSON DASH; 


Or, a Rap at Ritualism in Hudibrastic Verse. 
By ERASMUS HOLIDAY, 
_Gronae Repwar, Publisher, Ix Londen, 





2 ESTABLISHED 1851. 
EEE, Buse ok uprated 
Lane, 


ONLMAL® per CANT. INTEREST allowed 
Two. per 
DEPOSITS repayable oft demand. oe - 
CENT. on CURREN an 
WO zr, SANT on CURRENT, ACCOUNTS te min 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS | DEPARTMENT. 


encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
wall and allows Interest monthly on each completed 41. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING 
HOW TO PURCHASE A ewan 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FoR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MO) 











— —_ _— 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 





CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MancuEstEr. 








Press 
Cuttings 


from the World’s Press 
upon all Literary, 
Scientific, Religious, 
Theatrical, Political, 
and General Subjects 
are promptly supplied 
by us. 
WRITE FOR TERMS TO 


“Press Cutting Department,” 


T. B. BROWNE, Ltp., 


163, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


a 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
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THE PARIS MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 
Price SIXPENCE. Priz 50 CENTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 
FRENCH LITERATURE and ART: a 
Causerie. 

By RALPH DERECHEF. 
L'OMBRA DELLA MORTE: Poem. 
By Lisa WILSON. 

FRENCH THEATRICAL NOTES. 
By F. GUILLAUME. 
WAITING: Poem. 

By GABRIEL SETOON. 

THE EX-SYNDIC: Complete Story. 

By EpovarD Rop, 
A BOOK of the MONTH: 
Question.” 
By J. MANSON. 
CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By J. M. 
A TRAMP THROUGH PROVENCE. 
By CHARLES SIBLEIGH. 
THE MYSTERY of the MASK. 
By L. A. GARTAN,. 
4 SNOW STORM: Poem. 
By WILLIAM THEODORE PETERS. 
PARIS FASHIONS. 
By “SHOLTA.” 
SERIAL STORY. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


“The Open 





London: SANDS & CO., 12, 
Strand, W.C. 
Paris : CEARE : & CO., 225, Rue St. Honoré, 


F, V. WHITE & CO.'S LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 


At all Bocksellers’ ig La oe price ls. ; 
cloth 


THE SENTIMENTAL MARIA. 


By ihe Author of ‘Grip.’ 


Burleigh Street, 














Now ready, in paper cover, price 1s. 


PINK PAPERS. 


Edited by NATHANIEL GUBBINS. 





POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW STORY. 


THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 


By the Author of “‘If Sinners Entice Thee.” 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 
By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Tlustrated by Stantexy L. Woop. 
**Of conspicuous merit.”’—Scotsman. 
“We have read Mr. Arnold’s book with pleasure.” 
Public Opinion. 











J. G. LYALL’S NEW BOOK ON THE HORSE. 
In 1 vol., price 2s, éd, 


THE MERRY GEE-GEE: 


How to Bred, Break, and Ride Him, 


For’ard Away, and the Noble Art of Backing 
Winners on the Test, 


F. v. WHITE & CO. 


14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


On MONDAY NEXT. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working Amateur. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
” With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOCY. 


PRopUCED UNDER THE EpDITORSHIP OF 
The Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, MA., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's ; 


And the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., 


Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 
1. RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Wednesday neat, 
2. BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwett Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


[In the Press. 
Volumes on the following subjects are in preparation :— 

CONFIRMATION — HOLY MATRIMONY — THE HOLY COMMUNION —THE PRAYER 
BOOK—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL—PRAVER-CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION— 
FASTING and ALMSGIVING—RETREAT®, MISSIONS, &2c.—-CHURCH WORK— 
VISITATION of the SICK—DEVOTIONAL BOCKS and READING—ORDINATION— 
FOREIGN MISSIONS—THE BIBLE. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., Author of “‘ The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay’ and “* The Early History of Charles James Fox.” 8vo, 168 


‘It is at once good history and good literature. Never vere sound historical knowledge and political 
wisdom conveyed in a mauner less ponderous and more fascinating.” —Spectat-r. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 
THE MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. Com- 


piled from the Letters and I)lustrated by the Portraits at Cleyden House. Vol.1V. FROM the 
RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION, 1660-1696. Ky MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 
11 Portraits and a SUBJECT INDEX to the Complete Work, Royal 8vo, 21s, 


*,* Vols. I. and II., DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By| Vol. IIl., DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Frances Pakragnore Verszy. With 88 Por- 1659-1660. By MarGcaret M. Verner. With 10 
traits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile. Royal 8vo, 42. Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY of the FINNS. By 


DOMENICO COMPARETTI, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, di Torini, di Napoli, Membre de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions, &c. Translated by ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. With Introduc- 
tion by ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 16s. 


RELIGION inGREEK LITERATURE. By Lewis Campbell 


M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 
** A valuable contribution to the general history of religion.’”’"—Glasgow Herald. 


RAMAKRISHNA: his Life and Sayings. By the Right 


Hon. F. MAX MULLER. K.M., Foreign Member cf the French Institute; Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxfcrd. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

*,* Rdmakrishna (1833-1886) was one of those Indian ascetics ard sages who are known under 
aifferent names, as Sannydsins, Mahdtmans, or Yogins. 

** Many as ere the books in which Professor Max Miiller has enriched the literatu’ e by which the religious 
teachivg of the Brahmans has been made familiar to the learned, he has written no work more likely than 
this to appeal with a like force to the erudite and to the simple, and the work deserves to be —- read,” 

cotsman, 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 


delisered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon. Professor F, MAX 
MULLER. Cheap Re-issue. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s, 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER and 


DIGEST, 1899: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. 8. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
London, 8vo, 4s, [On WR ednesday next. 


“It is a valuable book of reference. The introductions give a bird’s-eye view of almost the whole 
field of philanthropic effort, and it possesses that excellent thing of all books—but more especially for 
collections of facts—a very good index.”—Manchester Guardian. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


originals by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth 


H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C., Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian 
Society, Author of “ Time and Space,” “Tle Philosophy of Reflect ion,” &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net, 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smitb,” “‘ Leddy Marget,” 2c. Cheap Re-issue. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDiTION. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By 
Ancurel es corny HOUN, Gold Medalist, Royal 
ith Frontispfece, Maps, Plans, 

Copious Orta be a Demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

“ Every page of the volume should be carefal studied by 
those who desire to gain a right understauding of the present 
position in China.”— thenawmn. 

Ks Morite the careful attention of all who take any interest in 
the trade and destiny of Britain in Asia.”— coteman. 


A CENTURY of INDIAN EPIGRAMS. 
Chiefly from_the Sansk f Bhartrihari. Rendered into 
Eoelish by PAUL E aa MORE. 16mo, half-vellum, 


PAUL LANGE ond TORA PARSBERG. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. = foaperee 
ag A Play. Translated from t ne Nee ley. by 

.L BRAKSTaD. Cloth Sa, & 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE ON A MORTAL LEASE.” 
RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By Mrs. Shake- 
SPEAR. Crown 8vo, cloth 63. 
“a —~ of the week.”—Spect:tor. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ BEHIND A MASK.” 


CARR of DIMSCAUR. By Theo Douglas. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALONE IN oS -- 


AN ANGEL in a WEB. By Julian 


RALPH, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (This day. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. Marriott 


ATSON. With Illustrations by A. I. Kerrie’. Cloth 
Edition. 


— 6s. 
- There is a charm in Mr. Watson's style, and a relentless 
detorssination. on his never to let the expected happen, 
which are not without their fascination.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE "ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By Frank 


‘ON, Author of “The Great Stone o’ 
te oe Teens by A. B. Frost. Crown | oo 2 


Xtra, 68. 
° Retesentes aud witty.”—Daily News. 
Y THE AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF THE CZAR.” 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. BY James M. 
HAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mitisntiy told. The read h ito 
loth to lay it aside until he comnee @ She Sea - 


THE DUENNA of a GENIUS. By M. E. 

cRAnciS. Anhe of “A ak Deughter of the Soil,” “In a 

“An exquisite story. Be alt ita lt Gazette. — ccatcimmeces 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SEVEN DREAMERS.” 


DUMB FOXGLOVE. ana other stories. 
By ARSE TRUMBULL SLUSSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 


© 
“Strong originality and a ite, liar 
aul 4 cieine . y aX a Deca tye of pom 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 
SILENCE. aad other Stories, By Mary 


8, wy & of “Madelon,” “ Jerome,” &c. 

“ tre wn toa hth otra illustrat he hi 
e illustrates once more, as she has 
With wit sogular abl aud dexterity she can mage to 
8. - 

vorest tua. Darty 3 c. exterity she can manage to in 


OF THE = A4 mtd ooo DUKE OF 


Rei + one _ 0) 3 My o! f 
nds on to re b: f » 1 wri 0! 
= Pp y y tl ie sift ~ ae f ‘ Monte 


E NEW ROBI NH 


THE | ROMANTIC HISTORY. of ROBIN 
x yy y #-. cloth extra: Gn — 
ae book is a notable one of the season.”—Atheneum. 
BY THE AUT “ - 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and AFTER- 


H. By JAMES LANE A 
Aubert E. Stxexza. Cloth, 3s. 6d. — Nee aee. ‘ 


WESSEX POEMS and OTHER VERSES. 
By THOMAS HARDY. With 30 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. am with 
the Library Edition of ‘thomas Hardy’s Novels. 

A few copies handsomely bound suitable for Presentation 
purposes, 7s. 6d. 
*‘ All will welcome the volume asa new and characteristic 
expression of a writer whom they have hitherto known as one of 
the two or three living masters of English prose."—Daily News. 


NOTE.—Hundreds of Thousands of these Novels have been sold. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Frontispiece Etchings. Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
FAR FROM the MADDING ;|THE HAND of ETHEL- 


CROWD. BERT 
THE ear oR of CASTER- | THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. A TAOBT 

TWO on a TOWER. | ICEAN. 

The RETURN of ee NATIVE | ube te OBSCURE. 
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